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THE DAY OF GOD. 
BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 


Att blessings walk with onward feet ; 

No day dawns twice, no night comes back ; 
The car of doom, or slow or ficet, 

Rolls down an unreturned track. 


What we have been, we cannot be; 
Forward, inexorable Fate 

Points mutely to her own decree, 
Beyond her hour is all too late. 


e 


God reaps his judgment field to-day, . 
And sifts the darnel from the wheat ; 

A whirlwind sweeps the chaff away, 
And fire the refuge of deceit. 


Once in a century only blooms 
The flower of fortune so sublime 
As now hangs budded o’er the tombs 
Of the great fathers of old time. 


Eternal Justice sits on high 
And gathers in her awful scales 
Our shame and glory—Slavery’s lie 
And Freedom’s starry countervails. 


When falls her sword, as fall it must 
In red Bellona’s fiery van, 

Let the old anarch bite the dust, 
And rise the rescued rights of Man. 


In vain a nation’s bloody sweat, 
The sob of myriad hearts in vain, 

Ifthe sotched snake may live to set 
Its venom in our flesh again. 


Priests of an altar fired once more 
For Freedom in His awful name, 
Who trod the wine-press, dripping gore, 
And gave the Law in lurid flame,— 


Oh, not in human wrath, that wreaks 
Revenge for wrong, and blood for blood ; 
Not in the fiery will that seeks 
Brute power in battle’s stormy flood,— 


Go forth, redeemers of a land, 
Sad, stern, and fearless for the Lord, 
Solemn and calm, with firm right hand 
Laid to the sacrificial sword. 


The lords of treason and the whip 
Have called you to the dread appeal, 

From the loud cannon’s fevered lip, 
And the wide flash of bristling steel. 


If now the echo. of that voice 
Shake down their prison-house of wrong, 
They have their own perfidious choice ; 
For God is good, and Truth is strong. 


Their steel draws lightning, and the bolt 
But fires their own volcanic mine ; 
God in their vineyard of Revolt 
Treads out his sacramental wine ! 





THE DAY OF GOD.—MY HEART AND I. 


Be this our conquest,—as they gave 
Their all to Treason and the Chain, 
We snap the fetter from the slave, 
And make our sole revenge their gain ! 


—Independent. 


MY HEART AND I. 


Enoven! we’re tired, my heart and I, 
We sit beside the headstone thus, 
And wish that name were carved for us. 


‘| The moss reprints more tenderly 


The hard types of the mason’s knife, 
As heaven’s sweet life renews earth’s life 
With which we're tired, my heart and I. 


You see we’re tired, my heart and I. 
We dealt with books, we trusted men, 
And in our own blood drenched the pen, 
As if such colors could not fly. 
We walked too straight for fortune’s end, 
We loved too true to keep a friend ; 
At last we’re tired, my heart and I. 


How tired we feel, my heart and I! 

We seem of no use in the world; 

Our fancies hang gray and uncurled 
About men’s eyes indifferently ; 

Our voice which thrilled you so will let 

You sleep; our tears are only wet: 
What do we here, my heart and I? 


So tired, so tired, my heart and I! 
It was not thus in that old time 
When Ralph sat with me ’neath the lime 
To watch the sunset from the sky. 
“ Dear love, you’re looking tired,” he said ; 
I, smiling at him, shook my head : 
Tis now we’re tired, my heart and I. 


So tired, so tired, my heart and I! 
Though now none takes me on his arm 
To fold me close and kiss me warm 

To each quick breath end in a sigh 
Of happy languor. Now, alone, 

We lean upon this graveyard stone, 

Uncheered, unkissed, my heart and I. 


Tired out we are, my heart and I. 
Suppose the world brought diadems 
To tempt us, crusted with loose gems 

Of powers and pleasures? Let it try. 
We scarcely care to look at even 
A pretty child, or God’s blue heaven, 

We feel so tired, my heart and I. 


Yet who complains? My heart and I? 

In this abundant earth no doubt 

Is little room for things worn out : 
Disdain them, break them, throw them by ! 

And if before the days grew rough 

We once were loved, used—well enough, 
I think, we’ve fared, my heart and I. 


EvizABETH Barrett BRowninaG,. 





CELEBRATED LITERARY FRIENDSHIPS. 


From The Westminster Review. 
CELEBRATED LITERARY FRIENDSHIPS. 


Celebrated Friendships. By Mrs. THomp- 
son, Author of “ Memoirs of the Duchess 
of Marlborough,” “Life of George Vil- 
liers, Duke of Buckingham,” etc. ete. 2 
vols. London: James Hogg and Sons. 
1861. 

THERE is a certain healthy parasitic ele- 
ment in human nature. Few men, and fewer 
women, can remain contentedly within the 
limits of their own personality. That se- 
renely self-complacent, self-righteous, and 
self-central humanity, of which we hear so 
much from a certain class of people, has had 
scarcely ever a dead ideal or a complete liv- 
ing representative in the history of the civ- 
ilized world. Men are perpetually growing 
and clinging upon others, and submitting 
to be overgrown and embraced in their turn. 
Borrow and lend, receive and bestow, is the 
silent and subtle law that makes even society 
itself possible. We sacrifice our individual- 
ity to become citizens, and in the confluence 
and attrition of social life the atom becomes 
a nucleus, the rough block a bas-relief, and 
the Herma an Apollo. Some men are moved 
to do this by their instinct, others by their 
philosophy, and all by their humanity. No 
sooner are we thrown off, as it were, into the 
universe, than we seek for points of attach- 
ment and centres of radiation. Home, birth- 
place, race, nationality, friends, are so many 
external necessities in maintaining our na- 
ture, identity, and happiness. The imagina- 
tion of endless space seems so crushing that 
we seek beyond ourselves for forces of re- 
sistance, and time so transient that we con- 
tinually wander after objects which may 
respond to our longing for the permanent. 
We make landmarks wherever we journey ; 
we shelter behind persons, phrases, and ab- 
stractions, and bind down and beautify each 
other with the graceful festoons of affection- 
ate association. To overcome our tendency 
to speciality we grow universal, catholic, and 
cosmopolitan; to maintain our identity we 
are forced into narrowness, centripetence, 
and limitation. The slim letter I that de- 
notes our personality stands more securely, 
we think, when its base is extended into 
the initial letter of love, and spreads itself 
more majestically when it shapes the sym- 
bol of a friend. Regarded in this light, 
there is a certain beautiful necessity in gen- 
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uine human attachments. We say genuine, 
because every one, no matter how weak and 
foolish, will have formed some, and every 
witling seems to feel himself entitled to 
rhapsodize upon their bane and beneficence, 
We can never be, to misuse a military phrase, 
in the state called ‘* unattached,” for we are 
too often glad enough to link ourselves one 
to another, and take life-trips in any given 
direction. The tendency is so obvious that 
few will deny it, and often so vehement that 
few can resist it. We rush into solitude, but 
it only throws us back upon the points we 
have forsaken, and as there are many things 
which we can never properly estimate until 
we are without them, it is in the silence of 
our voluntary exile that we most genuinely 
appreciate the din of the agora and the con- 
verse of our friends. The antagonism is very 
healthy. Solitude and society are always 
endeavoring to checkmate each other, and 
never succeed. Men have secluded them- 
selves in desert, cave, and city, and cheated 
themselves into an illusive friendlessness, 
when lo, they have either made a friend of 
some entity, or transformed into a familiar 
for themselves a fawn, pigeon, or poodle! 
Even Jean Paul found his studies in the 
Fichtelgebirge get on better when he had 
Spitz—his “dog-star” —with him, and 
Goethe’s drama of Faust would be dreary 
enough without the transmigrated quadruped, 

We cannot separate these two conditions 
without harm. Rousseau, in the Val de 
Montmorenci, gnawing out his own heart by 
piecemeal, and growing suspicious of every 
one, or glaring at Hume one moment, to be 
embracing him in tears the next; and the 
typical American, shattered by business cares 
and social follies, who seeks at last what his 
countryman calls the “ fool’s paradise” of 
travelling, “‘ carrying ruins to ruins,”—are 
extremes which nature teaches us to avoid. 
To establish our sanity we must blend the 
two medium and healthy conditions. By 
solitude we do not necessarily mean any- 
thing ascetically extravagant, but a studious 
privacy or solitary apartment ; and when we 
speak of society, we use the word in its 
most comprehensive sense, as a communion 
with others, be they equals or inferiors. 
From “ my own apartment,” our early essay- 
ists dated their best compositions, and the 
wise man makes it his centrum centorum, 
Jem Paul said it was to him a “ spiritual 
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Brunnen hall, full of medicinal water ;” 
Pythagoras crushed down a whole book into 
a sentence, when he said, “In the morning 
—solitude ;” and Emerson is not far from 
the truth when he states that, “the high 
advantage of university life is often the mere 
mechanical one of a separate chamber and 
fire.” In society we are puzzled to discrim- 
inate between acquaintances and friends ; in 
solitude we make our distinctions and elect 
our peers. We are always in danger of 
being disintegrated by one or the other. If 
William Gilbert, who lost his sanity in an 
outburst of universal sociality, had never 
written a finer thought than that a man who 
might be a “mock at Tattersall’s” and a 
“sneer at St. James’s,” and “swallowed 
alive by thé first Pizarro that crossed him,” 
could still feel an “‘ imperial exaltation” by 
the Amazon, the Andes, and the Pacific, he 
had established his claim to be remembered 
as something more than the son of a philan- 
thropist, the author of the “ Hurricane,” and 
the friend of Cottle, Southey, and Coleridge. 
It has been well said, that to be contented 
with unbroken solitude a man must be either 
a wild beast or a god; but we should also 
add, that he who is supremely contented 
with society as it is, is either an idiot or a 
dolt. We are nurtured and polished by 
these healthy alternations ; one is necessary 
to completeness of purpose and symmetry of 
character, and the other is helpful in restrain- 
ing our aberrations, recovering our practi- 
cality, and stimulating our intelligence, Sol- 
itude has many mirrors, in which, perhaps, 
we only repeat and magnify ourselves, and 
society many faces, in most of which we may 
discern the lineaments of a friend. 
Common men are good exemplars of these 
correlative forces, but great men are better. 
We may dabble in geology in a garden, but 
we must study it in the mine and by the hill. 
Great men are the recurring standards of the 
possibilities of human nature, and lift up the 
general line of level with every sweep and 
swell. They are not mere microscopical ex- 
aggerations of particular qualities and gifts, 
but outgrowths that help us to comprehend 
the general features of humanity. It is to 
these men, therefore, in their universal re- 
latedness, that we must look for the no- 
blest solution of the problem of social and 
individual life, and the most harmonious ad- 
justment of the tragic powers of solitude :nd 
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the humanizing claims of society. All great 
men are eminently solitary and eminently 
sociable. We admit the paradox, but we 
cannot afford to miss the truth. They move 
in an upper world, whither few can reach 
them, and whence they rarely descend. Yet 
even the solitude of a great man is a kind 
of society, and his society a kind of solitude. 
In the one he draws other minds into the 
sphere of his own attraction, and in the 
other he throws them back again upon their 
own. When asked to go to Rome, Dante 
said, “If I stay, who will go? if I go, who 
will stay?” The shallow man, busied in 
the common affairs of life, and looking at 
everything through the slit that communi- 
cates with his till, has no time to balance 
these twin forces, and is perpetually drifting 
away anywhither in an ice-pack of petty cir- 
cumstantialities. But the man who passesa 
good deal of his lifeyin the sadness of his 
own companionship and the exaltations of 
his own mind, is no sooner surprised into 
society than he brims over with the largesse 
of kindly sympathy, and sheds an influence 
around him that would peopie the dimmest 
void with his own kithand kin. As he feels 
more strongly the influence of one force, so 
he yields more graciously to the benignity 
of the other. He relates the two facts to 
each other at their proper focus, and discoy- 
ers for us that what we miss in company we 
gain alone, and that what we gather to our- 
selves makes us richer the more we spend it 
upon our fellows. 

The friendships of great men are their 
truest autobiographies. Here is no gloss, 
no flattery, no speciousness, no jesuitical 
reservation. ‘“ Every painter draws himself 
well,” said Michael Angelo, with fine irony, 
to a painter in whose picture there was an ox 
painted better than anything else. We can 
see the harshness, trifling, and tricksicalities 
of Socrates without alarm in the impressions 
of Alcibiades, and discern in Pope a more 
genuine man as he leans on the arm of the 
warm-hearted, versatile Bolingbroke. There 
have of late been many adventures in the 
way of single portraits in various styles, 
either drawn by an admiring friend, or sat 
for and etched by the writer himself in the 
cloudy verbosities of a diary. Literature 
has suddenly arrived at a spurious self-con- 
sciousness, and a weak kind of Plutarchism 
is the fashion of the hour. History looks 
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well in these niches and colonnades, but 
only when some master-mind is evident in 
their boldness and beauty. But to let men 
write their lives without telling us where 
they were born, who were their fathers, 
grandmothers, and schoolmasters—to set 
them before us without an inventory or 
entomological collection of any kind, is a 
novelty which deserves the highest com- 
mendation and demands the most thorough 
accomplishments. To the friend who origi- 
nated the idea of the “Celebrated Friend- 
ships” our best thanks are due, although 
no such an intent as we have glanced at is 
in any way apparent; and to Mrs. Thomp- 
son, who has done her best to follow it out, 
we are still more indebted, even if we should 
question whether she has proved herself 
equal to the task, or declare that she has 
only served to show upon points where she 
evidently fails how much there is yet to be 
done by those who will accept her leader- 
ship and can supply her deficiencies, In 
the compass of a few pages it is impossible 
we should do this, were we able, willing, or 
even ambitious of trying, and we shall there- 
fore acknowledge her guidance and assist- 


ance, and endeavor to touch upon one of the 
more interesting aspects opened by such a 


comprehensive subject. Already we have 
hinted at certain common conditions and 
forces, and established a sort of ground-plan 
for what there is to follow, although we are 
sensible of having by no means seized upon 
all the approaches to so great a theme. 

In the outset we may premise that there 
is yet no complete theory of friendship, nor 
do we see that there can well be any. 
Friendship is in that like insanity, which 
betrays you into inconsistencies the moment 
you endeavor. to frame a definition that 
shall comprehend all its varieties, but is in- 
telligible enough when viewed in its individ- 
ual specialities. Many writers, in most 
countries, have endeavored to catch the 
fleeting shades of character and sentiment 
that might assist in forming something like 
a complete image of it, and with variable 
results. It was left to Greece to produce 
the most splendid examples and elaborate 
the nearest theoretical approximations. No- 
where can we find such heroic, tender, and 
truthful friendships, as in the life of that 
noble race and the history of that glorious 
country. A drama of Calderon and a trag- 
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edy of Aischylus are not greater in their 
contrasts than the natural and manly unions 
of Greece when compared with the soberer 
ones of modern times, Much might be 
owing to condition of women, but more 
certainly to the noble virtue of the men, 
who seem to have been born in pairs and 
fostered into heroic companionship. We 
need not mention names; let them be for 
us as the unnamed demigods of the vesti- 
bule. We owe to Plato the most successful 
endeayor to grasp the idea of friendship in 
its highest form, and in the Banquet, by the 
aid of his dramatic art, he has caught up 
some of the most important elements in the 
general idea, Phsdrus attempts to express 
the relations of the passion, and esteems the 
lover more godlike than the loved. Pau- 
sanias takes up another part, and diserim- 
inates between the love which is base and 
that which should be gratified. It is not to 
the interest of rulers, he says, that strong 
friendships should be formed, lest in creating 
a high state of virtue their own authority 
should be dissolved. Eryximachus follows 
in the same strain, comparing love, or friend- 
ship, to the rhythm and harmony of music. 
The mythological view is stated by Aris- 
tophanes, who, laying down as a first prin- 
ciple that we should first know the nature 
of man, gravely narrates the story of the 
Hermaphrodites who were bisected for their 
ambition. Love is, therefore, the longing 
for re-union, or original entirety, and he 
hints that those who are still further diso- 
bedient, run the risk of being again cleft in 
twain, so as to. go about with noses spilt 
down, like those who are modelled on pil- 
lars in profile. Agatho diverts the current, 
and says love is like approaching like, and 
a yearning for the beautiful and the best. 
Socrates succeeds, and with his usual irony, 
plays with Agatho’s speech. If love desire 
love, the strong man strength, the swift 
man swiftness, and the healthy man health, 
is it not absurd? He then relates his in- 
structions from Diotima, wherein love is un- 
impersonated, and shown to be a common 
term for many different species. We make 
it a god, but it is rather, she says, the long- 
ing to create and generate through other 
minds and persons, so as to prescrve our- 
selves, our name, and even ensure our im- 
mortality. It is the interpretive power in 
the mind, whereby we perceive and ascend 
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from one beautiful object to another, from j of the beautiful and the pursuit of tie best. 
beauty of body to beauty of soul, and hence | Perhaps we cannot fathom all Plato’s thought 
to beauty of pursuit and doctrine, until we|in the matter, if it were indeed necessary 
arrive at the single one relating to beauty |that we shoul’ run to the other extreme, 
in the abstract. The dialogue is concluded |and be transcendental because others are 
by Alcibiades, who details the power of his |descendental; but in that he has given, as 
friend Socrates over himself. we think, the deathblow to many vulgar 
A friend is, therefore, a lover. Plato | notions and the incessant harping upon like 
knew of no such degraded rendering as we|and like, he has done us good service. 
are too apt to give it, nor do we even find it |There are so many elements in a genuine 
used in the modern sense by our own older |friendship that we cannot name them. 
writers. Shakspeare makes Brutus use the | Where there is a great similarity of tastes, 
term lovers with the strictest propriety in | we frequently find differences of character, 
his address, although he puts into the mouth | and where the moral and mental dispositions 
of Antony the synonyme, friends. When |are the same, the tastes are antagonistic. 
he confesses that he slew Cesar, as his body | Some degree of healthy contrast seems thor- 
is brought past, he also says, “I slew my | oughly essential in sustaining any degree of 
best lover for the good of Rome.” Etymo-|balance and dignity, and some common 
logically, this use of the word is really a | plane or common direction of life in prevent- 
right one. In the Anglo-Saxon the word | ing too wide adivergence. Rousseau’s defi- 
friend (from frian or freon, to love) means | nition of friendship is, the same sentiments, 
a lover, and expresses an affection which is | different opinions. A man can view himself 
pure, unsexual, and worthily bestowed; and |almost objectively through the medium of 
our word love, like the Latin diligere, is | his friend, and correct eccentricities, restore 
derived from a root (AS. Alif-ian, to take |the poise of his individuality, and come 
up, or prefer), which implies selection, and | forth from this incessant chip of the hammer 
in neither of them is there any hint of the | and the chisel, free from the nodes of acci- 
distinction commonly made between love for|dent and the deformities of ignorance. 
a woman and friendship for a man. The|There is not only a union of counterparts 
degradation of the term is significant of the | but a grofting of opposites. Each thinks 
degradation of the state. So long as we!he holds the other, yet they are two foci 
keep the standard low a very dwarf can/| with acommon revolution. Hence the rela- 
reach it, and so long as we cannot be civil | tions of friendship exhibit many a paradox, 
without being friendly, and have never the | parallel, and parabola. Friendship, in fine, 
courage to say “I do desire we may be|is not proved by amount of correspondence 
better strangers,” as Orlando said to Jacques, | or even conversation. It may exist without 
the decadence is inevitable. The Romans | very numerous occasions of showing it, and 
had a phrase, exquisitissime comitatis| many endearing relations may be sustained 
cenam dare (treating one frankly and cour-| with little more than the unique South 
teously at supper), which might very well | American salutation of “Thou?” “ Yes.” 
pass current for the more common estimate | A man’s best friends come to him without 
made of friendship by those who lower it | bell or advertisement. 
into a mere house, meat, and fire arrange- ‘s P ’ 
ment, a commercial compact, or a state of  adigehyyirh Be ap ary die 
consanguinity. Nay, there are others who 7 
would establish their claim to your friendship | Friendship is best shown by examples. 
by that giving of good advice when it is too | Our first shall be that of Socrates and Alci- 
late—that cuffing you in misfortune, and that | biades. Surely here isa great contrast. A 
love which pities but does not help, which the | brave, handsome, vain, dressy, impulsive, 
Hindus very wittily call monkey-sympathy. ‘and fast young Grecian, and an ugly, stoical, 
But real friendship is something nobler and logical, plain-spoken, austere, and semi- 
holier. It is no mere efflorescence of senti- | sceptical philosopher. How they came to 
ment. There is both intellect and virtue in |be upon terms of equality, we do not know, 
it; we may call it the correction of the head | but it was during the campaign against 
and the expansion of the heart, the culture | Potidea, in which both bore arms, that they: 
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messed together and became firm friends, 
Socrates afterwards saving the life of Alci- 
biades at great risk of his own. Alcibiades 
was changeful, giddy, and irresolute ; and 
yet Socrates never taunts him with a dis- 
closure of his vices, and only aesails him on 
the question of his beauty, to show him that 
intellect is more beautiful than person, and 
that to obtain beeutiful things instead of u 
reputation fo: them is to exchange brass for 
gold. Charmed. by these golden images, as 
he calls them, Alcibiades thought that he 
must soon do whatever Socrates ordained, 
but he left him only to run astray ¢s before, 
and flit like a ghost between noble resolves 
and bitter repentanves. The contcast of his 
friend operated most strongly upon him, 
and how he managed to become what he | 
was, remains rather mysierious after his | 
own declarations. “ For wuen I hear bim,” 
he is made to say in the Banquet, “my 
heart leaps much more tlian that of the 
Corybantes; and my tvars flow through his 
discourses. 1 see too many others suffering 
in the same way. . . . But by this Marsyus 
(a celebrated musical satyr to whom Alcibi- 


ades had compared Socrates), I am so often 
affected, that it appears to me I ought not 


to live while I am in such a state. You will 
not, Socrates, say this is aot true; and even 
now I feel conscious that, were I yilling to 
lend him my ears, I could not bear it, but 
should suffer in the very same way, for he 
would compel me to confess that, being yet 
very deficient, I neglect my own affairs, but 
attend to those of the Athenians. By vio- 
lence, therefore, restraining myself as to my 
ears, I depart from him, flying, as it were, 
from the Sirens, lest I should sit there by 
him until I grew old.” To view their inter- 
course aright, however, the reader should 
carefully peruse the first and second Alcibi- 
ades, where more is given than we can find 
~oom for here. As an illustration of Dio- 
tima’s teaching, this friendship is very 
zemarkable; nevertheless, how Socrates 
should have done so much for his friend, 
und shou!d have yet done no more, is very 
inexplicable: the answer must, of course, 
be sought for in the unstable character of 
Alcibiades. We will not attempt to fathom 
it; yet let it stand as a high specimen of its 
kind—of the solitary philosopher and the 
brilliant man of society—a refutation of the 





slander that friendship cannot exist except 
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with equale--a demonstration of the fact 
that intellect is a necessary element in a 
magnanimous compan.onship, and fidelity a 
trait that may exist side by side with the 
most unlovable contrast. 

But there is a gran/ler figure by the side 
of Socrates. We are familiar with that 
broad brow end divine countenance: it is 
Plato, whose reign as king of philosophers 
and men has long continued undisputed. 
We lehold him first as a modest, silent, vir- 
tuous-minded youth, full of unutterable 
thoughts which possess him like gods, and 
drive him whithersoever they will. He is 
born to be great, but cannot find his own. 
Pain:ing, gymnastics, dithyrambs, songs, 
and tragedies, are so many media through 
which: his divine discontentment endeavors 
to find expression and repose. An enigma 
to himself, he is not less a wonder and a 
mystery to others. His father is perplexed, 
uneasy, distracted. He remembers the ugly, 
unsandalled, poorly-clad, and half-crazed 
man he has met so often in the workshops, 
the streets, and the market, talking, argu- 
ing, and civining the characters of those 
about him—he will m: ke his son one of hi: 
pupils. Just as they arrive, Socrates is nar- 
rating a dream he had had the previous night, 
in which, according to Apuleius, he had seen 
a cygnet fly from the altar of Love in the 
Academia, and alight on his knees, and tuen 
sweep aloft, full-fledged, and singing sweetly, 
“This is the bird!” Socrates exclaims, 
“ Behold the Academic Swan!” Plato had 
now found his texcher of the mysteries and 
his prophet of the soul. All is now ligh* 
rosy morn’ sg light. * Come hither Vulcan,” 
he cried out soon after, as he buint his poems 
before the temple of Dionysius, “‘ Plato has 
need of thee!” At length he has found the 
man who can help him to be himself. For 
eleven years the solitary, smileless man, and 
the noble, disinterested philosopher, lead a 
blessed, united, and divine life. Imeyina- 
tion can fill it as she pleases with city-walks, 
solemn teachings, and silent grandeurs. 
There are no details, and they would be 
tamer than this reach of blue heaven if we 
had them. The babble of an historian is 
vacuity itself when contrasted with such an 
infinite sublimity of silence. There is only 
one picture for us, and it is that of the mem- 
orable trial, of which Plato has given us, it 
is believed, the original, entire, and undra- 
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peried address of his master.* The death-|he refuted the slanders of his enemies; 
scene follows, and henceforth the mission | praised him as a man holy, temperate, and 


of Plato is clearer and brighter. 
the political aspirations of earlier years, he 
devotes himself to philosophy, gathers up 
the sayings and conversations of his great 
spiritual father, and leaves behind him a 
monument of their loves and lives that 
pierces the heaven of every after age, like 
the white top of Olympus. He finds a friend 
in the noble Dion, a relative of Dionysius 
L, the tyrant of Syracuse, who will give him 
endeavor to reform the tyrant himself. Here 
we get a glimpse at the noble truthfulness 
of Plato’s mind, and his deep remembrance 
of his divine master. “Who is the happi- 
est man?” asks the tyrant, wishing to turn 
the conversation into the praise of himself. 
“ Socrates,” answers Plato. The tyrant tries 
politics with the same intent. “Is it not a 


brave thing to bea tyrant?” “The most 
cowardly, since he fears even the razor of | 


the barber,” is the stinging response. “ Thy 
language is that of a dotard,” shrieks the 
discomfited man. “Thine is that of a ty- 
rant,” retorts the calm philosopher. From 
such a friend Dion derives the noblest im- 
pulses and the sagest counsels. 
see his friend develop in Syracuse the ideal 
of political government, the bettering of the 
people, to which he had himself formerly 
given his mind. He feels his own exalted 
position, and writes of himself, ‘‘ Now I am 
great, through rendering myself a follower 


Casting off | 


Plato would 


prudent ; tells the second Dionysius himself, 
when Dion is assassinated, that because his 
friend tripped and stumbled in his ignorance 
of the greedy villany of others, and now lies 
dead, that Sicily wraps herself in infinite sor- 
row; and counsels his friends and relations 
touching themselves and their enemies, 
When Plato met Dion at the Olympic 
games, all the Greeks beheld him with ad- 
miration; and when he left him stark and 
cold and unavenged, all the world looked on 
in sadness and reverential silence. But 
Plato had one other friend of whom we know 
still less. They met in studying astronomy, 
and his name was Aster. In two beautiful 
epigrams Plato has left the rapturous his- 
tory of their friendship. The first we may 
call Life, arid the second Death. In the 
first—we give the rendering of Longfellow 
as most rythmical—he rapturously ex- 
claims :— 

“Thou gazest on the stars, my love. 

gladly would I be 


Yon starry skies, with thousand eyes, that I 
might gaze on thee!” 


The second is in the version of Shelley :— 


Ah, 


“ Thou wert the morning star among the living, 
Ere thy fair light had fled ; ; 

Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus, giving 
New splendor to the dead.” 





We must now, unwillingly, take a long 
leap, and come to more modern times, lest 


of the dictates of my reason.” He would enchanted by so many beautiful examples 
lift up his friend Dion to a similar elevation | of heroism and fidelity, we become spell. 
in his own sphere. We have fortunately | bound, like Alcibiades at the foot of his ine 
some of his own words to Dion. “ But that | structor, and forget those examples nearer 
which is now existing about you is such, so home which we should not be forgiven for 
that persons from the whole of the inhabited | omitting. Let us leave the gods and the 
earth, if one may speak in rather an arro-| giants, and come down to men, premising 
gant style, are looking in one spot, and in that we cannot give much detail, or pretend 
that spot to yourself especially. Since, then, | to a careful regard of chronology. 

you are beheld by all men, prepare to ex-| In the attachment of John Evelyn and 
hibit yourself as that celebrated Lycurgus Robert Boyle, we observe a similarity of 
of the olden time, and Cyrus, and any one, character with a divergence of mind. Both 
else who has been thought to excel in moral | were of noble birth, good education, and 
and political virtues.” It may be ridiculous, ! gentlemanly disposition. Before Boyle had 
he says, to mention these matters; but do, attained his twentieth year, he had written 
not even the children, as well as their friends, his “ Seraphic Love,” and begun life in ear- 
incite the combatants in the theatre ? Plato, nest. His acquaintance with Evelyn was 
imperilled his own life to save his friend’s; commenced by himself, which is not a little 
| singular in one so generally reserved and 
modest. He sought out Evelyn at Sayes 
‘Court, and after many complimentary skir- 


* See Schleiermachers’s Introduction to the 
apploeys where the matter is satisfactorily set- 
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mishings in the witty, affected letters com- 
mon to the time, they came closer together, 
and tried each other’s strength in a genuine, 
brotherly friendship. Boyle was a singular 
man, In person slender and tall, with weak 
eyes, and a nervous hesitation in his speech, 
he was so sensitive to meteorological changes 
that he invariably consulted the thermome- 
ter before he assumed any one of his numer- 
ous garments in going out of doors. Evelyn, 
indeed, compared him to a Venice glass, 
which, in spite of its fineness, would outlast 
the hardest metals. Rejecting the philoso- 
phy of Aristotle, regarded by him as a sys- 
tem of words instead of things, he owed 
much of the direction of his mind to Descar- 
tes, notwithstanding that he refrained read- 
ing him for some time lest he should be un- 
duly captivated. His very greatness was 
concealed by his simple modesty. He ex- 
perimented carefully and vigorously, and 
opened a new era in experimental science, 
but confessed that he had only kept his eyes 
open reverently towards Nature, and drawn 
a very imperfect outline of science which he 
charged posterity to fill up. Of a choleric 
disposition and a very abstracted habit, he 
was still warm and affable in intercourse 
when he felt himself familiar with those about 
him. “ Though this untamed heart,” he says, 
“be thus insensible of the thing itself called 
love, it is yet very sensible of things very 
near of kin to that passion; and esteem, 
friendship, respect, and even admiration, are 
things that their proper objects fail not to 
exact of one.” In fine, in the language of 
his friend, to draw a just character of him, 
we must run through all the virtues and all 
the sciences. The prevailing characteristic 
of his friend Evelyn was one of joyous do- 
mesticity. He lived, wrote, travelled, and 
became a parent, like one who had strong 
roots in the earth, and was determined to 
make it his home. Gardens, ponds, trees, 
orchards, and pictures, had more attractions 
for him than the sovereignty of reason, the 
claim of royalty, or the dangers of patriot- 
ism. There was a good deal of the untamed 
faun and dryad in his nature, with a dash 
of unconquered superstition that made the 
whole more piquant. His very books have 
an aroma of freshly-turned mould. He was 
a tolerably good linguist, and was a man 
who enjoyed everything, from mezzotint en- 
graving, which Prince Rupert had taught 
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him, down to a gossip with his wife on lec- 
ture nights, as he styled Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, over the latest news from town. 
Several times made a public commissioner, 
although no man loved a leafy solitude bet- 
ter than himself, he felt it his duty to an- 
swer the panegyric of Sir G. Mackenzie on 
Solitude, by an advocacy of the usefulness 
of Public Employments. To his friendship 
with Boyle we owe the idea and the realiza- 
tion of the Royal Society ; or, as Boyle pre- 
ferred to style it, the Invisible, or Philo- 
sophic College. Evelyn outlived Boyle many 
years, but did not outlive the memory of his 
friend. Nature and science were imperson- 
ated in their friendship, and the garden and 
the laboratory helped to keep alive the ten- 
dernesses of each. Evelyn has made many 
a country mansion attractive, and many a 
country squire a happy man, whilst Boyle 
has made keen observers and men of sci- 
ence. Their intercourse was ever true, play- 
ful, and tender. They wrought their own 
characters, but the one moderated the other. 
We have in them an ideal of friendship both 
lofty and pure. ‘I perceive,” says Jeremy 
Taylor, “that there is a friendship beyond 
what I have fancied, and a real material 
worthiness beyond the height of the most. 
perfect ideas,” and when he falls short in his 
own essay on the subject, he says that he 
will send his readers to see the substance 
and be the spectators of their lives and the- 
ories. 

The names of Pope and Bolingbroke pre- 
sent us with many rich contrasts, outwardly 
and inwardly. Bolingbroke was born a 
favorite of fortune, and had every quality 
that would command success. He was 
handsome and commanding in person, ac- 
complished and learned in mind, and joyous 
and affectionate in heart. If ever the words 
of Shakspeare were true of any one, it was 
of him: “they who went on crutches ere 
he was born, desire yet their life to see him 
a man.” Much of the uncertainty of his 
after life was owing to an absurd system of 
religious training. A Puritan without their 
strong sense, and a well-meaning woman 
devoid of discretion, his grandmother, the 
daughter of Oliver St. John, brought him 
up with the aid of one Doctor Burgess, and 
seems to have confined the youth’s studies 
to a thick volume of dreary sermons by Dr. 
Manton, the prolix divine who wrote one 
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hundred and nineteen sermons on the one 
hundred and nineteenth Psalm. The young 
man was not to be ground into goodness by 
any such process, and if he was not born 
with a twist in his character he ever after 
exhibited one. College, gay excesses, mar- 
riage, travel, and the cares of public office, 
did their part in fashioning his mind, and 
misrepresentation, slander, and abuse their 
worst in souring an amiable disposition. 
Solitude found him studious, hard-working, 
brilliant, and capable of any possible achieve- 
ment, but society left him weak, irreso- 
lute, and profligate. Even his politics were 
tempered by retirement. ‘ When I am 
here,” he writes to Swift from the country, 
“TI forget I was ever of any party myself. 
I am ready to imagine tlicre never was any 
such monster as party.” Here he was cured 
of his fears respecting popular opinion, and 
discovered the impotence of popular malice ; 
and here, as his philosophic habits were con- 
firmed, he confesses his regret at having 
lost so much time. It was in his hermitage 
at La Source, near Orleans, that Voltaire 
came to consult with him about the “ Henri- 
ade,” and many a witty and philosophical 
tilt and tourney they must have had over 


their bagatelle. Bolingbroke was passion- 
ately fond of Pope, with whom there ap- 
pears so little in common except their phil- 


osophy. Spence and he hung over the 
bedside of the dying poet, when he said, “ I 
never knew a man that had so tender a 
heart for his particular friends, or more 
general friendship for mankind. I have 
known Pope these thirty years, and value 
myself more on his friendship than—” he 
could add no more. Puny, sickly, irascible, 
and full of those weaknesses and whimsical- 
ities that are common to confirmed invalids, 
there was much in Pope that might disgust 
many, prejudice others, and disconcert all. 
Perhaps he did not parade his bodily ail- 
ments like some men, but he was neverthe- 
less so preternaturally sensitive, and so 
much like a petted womanish man, that few 
would have desired to know more of him 
than his externals, had he not surprised his 
friends by his talents, alarmed his enemies 
by his satire, and won over the public by 
his performances. A warm heart, refined 
manners, and flowing spirits made Pope an 
agreeable friend, and Bolingbroke forgot his 
rank and his ambition in their pleasant in- 
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'tercourse. It is more than possible that we 
_have misjudged both these men, and wasted 


more pity upon them than has been neces~ 
sary where there is really so much to admire. 
Their mutual testimony, at any rate, mili- 
tates against many common notions. Pope 
said of Bolingbroke that he was the greatest 
man and one of the best friends he ever 
knew, and that he had known him “ so long 
and so truly as not possibly to be deceived.” 
Bolingboke’s opinion of Pope may be sup- 
plemented by what he says further: “ His 
heart was not like a great warehouse, stored 
only with his own goods, or with empty 
spaces to be supplied as fast as interest or 
ambition could fill them, but it was every 
inch of it let out in lodgings for his friends.” 
To their reciprocalities we owe a fine, pol- 
ished, and philosophic essay, and a modified 
and corrected opinion of their separate char- 
acters. In his home and studies Pope found 
Bolingbroke a useful companion, a polished 
scholar, and a bold philosopher ; and in his 
political reverses Pope was to Bolingbroke 
a genial comforter, a diverting wit, and a 
humanizing friend. The picture of their 
courtesies is very charming. Here is an 
idyll sketched by Pope in a letter to Swift : 
“T now hold the pen for my Lord Boling- 
broke, who is reading your letter between 
two haycocks; but his attention is some- 
what diverted by casting his eyes on the 
clouds, not in admiration of what you say, 
but for fear of a shower. He is pleased 
with your placing him in the triumvirate, 
between you and me, while one of us runs 
away with all the power, like Augustus, and 
another with all the pleasures, like Antony. 
It is upon a foresight of this that he has 
fitted up his farm.” A friendship so firm, 
manly, and beneficent is seldom witnessed, 
It made Pope more noble and Bolingbroke 
less bitter. Well might Pope say, as he 
reviewed his life upon his deathbed, and 
remembered all he had done for his friend, 
and all his friend had done for him, * There 
is nothing that is meritorious but virtue and 
friendship ; and indeed, friendship itself is 
only a part of virtue.” 

Johnson said of Garrick that he had too 
many friends. There was much truth in the 
remark; too many friends are almost worse 
than none. Newton forbad Collins to in- 
sert his name with his own solution of the 
scientific problem connected with the moon ; 
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for he urges, “ it would perhaps increase my | 


acquaintance, the thing which I chiefly study 
to decline.” But Garrick was not a philoso- 
pher. As a scholar of the Litchfield gram- 
mar-school he made the acquaintance of 
Johnson, and attracted the favorable notice 
of Gilbert Walmesley, the Registrar of the 
Ecclesiastical Court. Intended for the bar, 
he scribbled play scenes, represented Far- 
quhar’s Sergeant Kite in some amateur 
theatricals, and did anything and everything 
but what his good parents desired. It was 
thought that he would improve better under 
the sober care of Johnson, who had now 
taken pupils, and so he was put to the 
nascent writer, to be tamed down to conven- 
tional propriety. Here he met Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and found a friend in his master 
such as he had not expected. It was soon 
planned that they should try their destiny 
in London. How they journeyed thither, 
how David would endeavor to forget this 
freak, and how later critics have esssayed 
to strip the story into shreds—we all know 
full well. Johnson introduced Garrick to 
Cave, who consented to witness a part of 
Fielding’s Mock Doctor in his room over 
St. John’s Gate, and was warmed into hu- 
morous delight. At Ipswich Garrick made 
his first effort as a public actor, and with 
such marked success that he determined to 
confront a London audience. Rejected at 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, he was 
accepted by Gifford, and made his début at 
the theatre in Goodman’s Fields, as Richard 
III. Pope came to see him, and Garrick 
said, ‘ His look shot and thrilled like light- 
ning through my frame, and I had some 
hesitation in proceeding, from anxiety, and 
from joy. As Richard gradually blazed 
forth, the house was in a roar of applause, 
and the conspiring hand of Pope shadowed 
me with laurels.” Pope even affirmed that 
he had never had an equal, and would never 
have a rival. His subsequent successes are 
matters of dramatic history, with which we 
have nothing to do here. Let us turn to 
Mrs. Clive. Whilst Garrick had been mak- 
ing a school of acting of his own, Miss Cath- 
erine Raftor, afterwards Mrs. Clive, had been 
astonishing many an audience by her fine 
singing and natural deportment. Garrick 
became her friend; and the happiness which 
she missed in domestic life she found in an 
intercourse with a man who was at once her 
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master, tutor, and guardian. Escaped the 
toils of Mrs. Woffington, Garrick had es- 
poused Miss Viegel, otherwise known as 
La Violette, from her assumption of the 
synonyme. She was a gentle, brilliant, and 
pure-minded woman, and did not in any 
way intrude between her husband and his 
“ Pivy,” as he called Kitty Clive. “ How 
does my dear Mrs. Garrick do?” Pivy 
asked once: “ for I will love her, because I 
am very sure she would me, if you would 
let her; but you are a Rudesby yourself, 
and it is your fault that she does not take 
notice of me.” There is more playfulness 
than truth in this complaint. Poor Pivy 
was by no means an elegant and refined 
woman, but she charmed by her quaint and 
naive manners. If contemporaries are to be 
believed, she even swore occasionally. She 
regarded Garrick with great awe, in spite of 
their familiar intercourse; for there was @ 
sort of glamor about the man that acted 
King Richard, that made many much more 
afraid of him than of Johnson. Kitty was 
always reminding him how much she owed 
to him, and creeping into his heart under 
cover of his magnanimous treatment of 
others. She writes from Twickenham :— 
“‘ Wonderful Sir! We have been for thirty 
years contradicting an old-established prov- 
erb, that you cannot make bricks without 
straw; but you have done what is infinitely 
more difficult, for you have made actors and 
actresses without genius: that is, you have 
made them pass for such, which has an- 
swered your end, though it has given you 
infinite trouble.” In another letter she in- 
dulges in the same strain, and says: “ They 
think themselves very great ; now let them 
go on in their new parts without your lead- 
ing-strings, and they will soon convince the 
world what their genius is.” Just before 
her retirement, she playfully coaxed the old 
actor with a fine bit of wit. ‘* What signi- 
fies fifty-two. They had rather see the 
Garrick and the Clive at a hundred and 
four, than any of the moderns. The an- 
cients, you know, have always been ad- 
mired.” Pivy was a sensible, generous- 
hearted, clever woman. She had little 
genius herself, but compensated for it by a 
fine power of interpreting it in others, 
Clive, sir, Clive,” Johnson used to say, 
referring to his experiences behind the 
scenes, “is a good thing to sit by; she 
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always understands what you say.” “TIlike 
to sit near Dr. Johnson,” she said, in her 
turn; “he always entertains me.” On 
their retirement, their friendship had its 
paroxysms, but was not suffered to wane. 
Mrs. Clive, it is true, had her jealous moods. 
She says once, like the coquette that she was, 
“ There is no such being now in the world 
as Pivy. She has been killed by the cruelty 
of the Garrick ; and the Clive (thank God! ) 
is still alive, und alive like to be.” There 
had been, it seems, a gr .ad picnic in which 
she had been forgotten or neglected. Gar- 
rick replies characteristically. We quote 
the last few words. “In short, your mis- 
conceptions about that fatal champétre (the 
devil take the word!) have made me so 
cross about everything belonging to it, that 
I curse all squibs, crackers, rockets, air- 
balloons, mines, serpents and Catherine- 
wheels, and can think of nothing, and wish 
for nothing, but laugh, gig, humor, pun, 
conundrum, carri-witchet, and Catherine 
Clive. Iam, my Pivy’s most constant and 
loving friend, D. Garrick.” Garrick, it is 
seen, was not transmuted into flint because 
his labors had turned into gold. He was 
still the same impulsive, miscalculating fel- 
low. Foote said that when he walked out 
to do a generous action, he turned the corner 
of a street and met with the ghost of a half- 
penny, which frightened him. His concep- 
tions of acting were based upon the most 
acute and psychological analysis of human 
nature. “There must,” he said, “‘ be com- 
edy in the perfect actor of tragedy.” It is 
true that Plato hints the same thing, and 
Coleridge has made the most of the hint, 
but Garrick arrived at the same conclusion 
in quite a different sphere of speculation. 
The names of Addison and Steele can 
never be dissociated. Posterity never grows 
weary of their writings or their lives. We 
forget their rubs, and jars, and final quarrel, 
and remember only their easy wit and be- 
witching pleasantry. They were by no means 
profound thinkers or bold forcers of the pen- 
etralia of man and nature ; but they stripped 
the mask from folly and vice, and have given 
us so many thumb-nail pictures, that we are 
more pleased to praise them for what they 
were than chide them for what they were 
not. They first met at the Chaterhouse as 
boys, and their friendship was continued un- 
broken until the memorable discussion on 





the Peerage Bill. Steele opposed it in a 
Saturday paper called the Plebeian, and Ad- 
dison replied in the Old Whig. It was im- 
possible they should mistake each other’s 
style and treatment, and in their second 
papers both indulged in little personalities 
that formally disclosed their authors, and 
estranged them forever.* Throughout the 
whole of their intercourse Addison had had 
much to incense him against Steele: his 
profligacy, thriftlessness, and repeated assev- 
erations of repentance, broken like so many 
cobwebs on the very first temptation, were 
enough to have damped the ardor of their 
attachment much earlier but for the wonder- 
ful forbearance of Addison. Upon Steele’s 
part there had been a dignificd coldness a 
little earlier than this rencontre. ‘I ask no 
favor of Mr. Secretary Addison,” he wrote 
to his wife in 1717. It would have been 
better for him had he never had occasion to 
ask any; for a friend is surely not put to 
his highest use when he is repeatedly made 
a banker of by a spendthrift associate. Im- 
pulsive, vivacious, and satirical, the charac- 
ter of Steele is softened very much by his 
association with Addison, whose good sense, 
forbearance, and industry are brought out 
into brighter relief by the contrast. The 
leading element in Addison’s character was 
a kind-hearted humor that could find every- 
where materials for its sustenance, and ob- 
jects for its criticism : it was the play-impulse 
of a strong, healthy nature, and is in con- 
siderable contrast to the dashing, devil-may- 
care satire of Steele. Literature and an 
indefinite similarity was their common bond. 
Steele was more chivalric, eccentric, and in- 
tensely-minded. Addison was sober, fastid- 
ious, and self-possessed, while Steele was 
rollicking, negligent, and always at his wits’ 
end. He was always crying out for the 
necessaries of life, yet never seemed to be 
in want of any. He carried out to a nicety 
Addison’s idea of a Frenchman, as a being 
who sings, laughs, and starves, and like the 
mute in his own play of The Funeral, or 
Grief & la Mode, who looked gladder the 
more shillings he received to be sorrowful, 
the more loans and gratuities Steele received 
to make him a wise man, the more deter- 


* As both sides of the question may be now 
seen in the papers themselves, in Vol. V. of Addi- 
son’s works (Bohn), we refrain from further par- 
ticulars. 
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mined he seems to have been to play the 
fool. At times they shunned each other, but 
met again to be more friendly, each acknowl- 
edging the virtues of the other. After Ad- 
dison’s death, Steele seems to have felt all 
his former love revive, and has written a 
panegyric on their friendship, which would 
appear to exculpate Addison from any 
charges of bitterness and animosity. 

To Tickell, Addison was not less a friend, 
although their companionship began later in 
life. Soon after the publication of his opera 
of Rosamond, Addison received a short com- 
mendatory poem upon it from an unknown 
writer. He at once made inquiries, and dis- 
covered it to be Thomas Tickell. A very 
close intimacy was soon formed. Tickell 
became Addison’s constant companion, his 
under-secretary, and his amanuensis; and 
though there was a little brush with Pope 
when the rival translations of the “ Iliad” 
came out, Addison himself appears to have 
acted with the greatest impartiality, and 
given an opinion upon Tickell’s first book, 
in which critics generally have now coin- 
cided. The friendship of Addison with 
Steele has many details, that with Tickell 
scarcely any. The closet scholar and the 
humorous peripatetical essayist spent many 
happy hours in reciprocating each other’s 
kindness, and supplying each other’s defi- 
ciencies, of which we have not so much as a 
solitary scrap in the shape of a written record. 
The elegy of Tickell, however, fills up all our 
vacant spaces, and builds a bridge of light 
over their unwritten loves. We read in si- 
lence, and stay our pen in admiration. 

There is another trio of friends not less 
remarkable—Samuel Johnson, Oliver Gold- 
smith, and Mrs. Thrale. When Johnson 
and Goldsmith met, one was fifty-two, and 
the other thirty. Goldsmith had acquired 
some fame as a periodical writer in the 
Monthly Ledger, and the Bee, but was yet 
unknown as a poet, a novelist, and a drama- 
tist. It was May, 1761; and he invited 
Johnson to meet other literary celebrities for 
supper, in his lodgings in Wine-Office 
Court. Attired in anew suit of clothes, and 
a new wig decorously powdered, the author 
of “ Rasselas,” and the contra-Dictionary- 
maker, as Hood would certainly have called 
him, accepted the invitation, in order to do 
three things—make the young man’s ac- 
quaintance, set him an example in dress, and 
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enjoy a good meal anda good talk. Bishop 
Percy, who tells the story, was amazed at 
this sudden blossoming into dandyism. 
“ Why, Sir,” answered Johnson,—fat men, 
strong men, and witty men always “ Sir” 
their hearers and opponents,—‘ I hear that 
Goldsmith, who is a very great sloven, justi- 
fies his disregard of cleanliness and decency 
by quoting my practice, and I am desirous 
this night to show him a better example.” 
The event more than recompensed the effort, 
and the pupil had afterwards good reason to 
retort, had he chosen, by teaching his mas- 
ter. Remembering Swift’s couplet-— 


“ Always pull a peach 
When it is within your reach,” 


the account-books of Mr. William Filby are 
a proof that Goldsmith retained a lively rec- 
ollection of this wonderful evening. Between 
himself and Johnson thereswere at least two 
things in common—a certain coarseness and 
a marvellous generosity ; one had the great- 
est sensibility, and the other the deepest 
mind. Their intimacy was deep, genuine, 
and without affectation. They always parted 
as rivals and met as friends. Those who 
blamed the heaviness of the one, praised the 
sprightliness of the other. It was a friend- 
ship founded on a common pursuit by differ- 
ent natures—a strong one and a weak one 
finding genial life together. They remind 
us very much of Addison and Steele, with 
the differences of time and circumstances, 
Goldsmith was a bundle of oddities, and 
Johnson a bundle of contradictions, and both 
seem to have recognized in each other a 
common singularity, angularity, and polar- 
ity. Inher Streatham portraits, Mrs. Thrale 
aptly compares Johnson to the giant of the 
company, whereas Goldsmith is likened to 


- Those anamorphoses, 
Which for lectures to ladies the optician pro- 


poses ; 
All deformity seeming, in some points of view, 
In others quite accurate, regular, true ; 
Till the student no more sees the figure that 


shock’d her, 
But all in his likeness—our odd little doctor.” 


We are rather disposed to think that some 
injustice has been done to Goldsmith’s con- 
versational powers, and that wit has been 
mistaken for truth. Of course, we would 
not for one moment compare him to John- 
son, but he is not therefore to be despised. 


|Johnson was born to talk, and preferred 
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talking, next to eating, to everything else in 
the world, sleep and writing included. Per- 
haps Goldsmith was what a German student 
would call a bit of a Dummkopf—what then P 
He has you on his own ground. He lays 
down as his theory, in Retaliation, that, in 
writing, men are obliged to please others, 
but in talking, they may be permitted to 
please themselves. Occasionally, even Gold- 
smith was eloquent in a simple, naive man- 
ner, and if he had had the impudence of 
Johnson, he would have excelled him in fine 
distinction and unprejudiced views. At 
times he was ambitious of trying to talk well 
and finely, and only failed because his knowl- 
enge was not level with his wit, and then 
Boswell would flop down upon him with in- 
civilities, like a jester turned into the shape 
of a great man’s aside; at others he would 
be silent, and then, he says, people thought 
he meant to be*impudent. Never, surely, 
was human being so bullied, bantered, and 
battered, as this diffident, sensitive, trans- 
migrated Spectator. 

Dr. Barnard was the only man who did 
justice to Johnson’s good breeding and scru- 
pulous politeness in female society ; at least, 
so said Johnson himself. Miss Seward has 
even gone further than the Provost of Eton. 
He had always some “ metaphysic passion 
for one person or another,” she says ; “ first, 
the rustic Lucy Porter, before he married 
her nauseous mother; next, the handsome 
but haughty Molly Aston; next, the sub- 
limated, methodistic Hill Boothby, who read 
her Bible in Hebrew; and lastly, the more 
charming Mrs. Thrale, with the beauty of 
the first, the learning of the second, and with 
more worth than a bushel of such sinners 
and such saints. It is ridiculously diverting 
to see the old elephant forsaking his nature 
before these princesses :— 


‘To make them mirth, use all his might, and 
writhe, 
His mighty form disporting,’ ” 


As a contrast to Streatham, we should not 
forget the gloomy court, and its queer in- 
mates on the north of Fleet Street, from the 
continued barbarism and misery of which 
Johnson was kindly rescued by Mrs. Thrale. 
An old blind woman, named Williams, was 
at the head of this original establishment ; a 
second one, Desmoulins, from Staffordshire, 


with a destitute daughter, named Carmi- | 
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chael, whom Johnson always called “ Poll,” 
officiated as general purveyor of advice ; and 
a fussy old Doctor Levett, and the black 
footman, Franz, made up the tailpiece. 
‘‘ Williams,” said Johnson, “ hates every- 
body ; Levett hates Desmoulins, and does 
not love Williams ; Desmoulins hates them 
both: Poll loves none of them.” And as 
for the black man, he got more kicks than 
halfpence in their everlasting bickerings. It 
seems that, at first, Johnson took a liking to 
Miss Carmichael, and used to help her on in 
her tussles with Williams by shouting out, 
“ At her again, Poll! Never flinch, Poll!” 
but that, on a closer acquaintance, he dis- 
liked her, because, when he talked to her, 
he could make nothing of her: “ She was 
wiggle-waggle, and I could never persuade 
her to be categorical!” Were these wild 
specimens, then, objects the good man kept 
to talk to? Was his “ categorical impera- 
tive” a conversational matter ? 

It was a fortunate day when Johnson 
made the acquaintance of the brewer’s fam- 
ily at Streatham, and had comfortable apart- 
ments always at his service. He was then 
fifty-six, and beyond the flexible period when 
any great change could be effected in his 
habits. He ate fast and dressed slovenly. 
Mrs. Thrale’s valet used to meet him at the 
parlor door, with a decent wig when dinner 
was announced, and when he retired for the 
night he used to exchange it for another. 
No man is a hero to his valet, says the old 
saw. No, Hegel has finely replied ; not be- 
cause the one is not a hero, but because the 
other is a valet. Could Johnson possibly 
be a hero to his wig-bearer? Johnson 
would never go to bed—he never called it 
rest—so long as he could find any one to 
question and cross question in his ceaseless 
gropings after ideas and characters. Invari- 
ably late down for breakfast, he did once 
happen to be so soon as to have to wait for 
others, and when Mrs. Thrale afterwards 
twitted him for his lateness, he replied, 
“Madam, I do not like to come down to 
vacuity.” He had praised Miss Aston ex- 
cessively, and called her a beauty, a scholar, 
a wit and a Whig; but he did not like Mrs. 
Thrale any the less, though he said no such 
fine thing about her. A pert, witty, and 
homely woman, her conversation was rich, 
racy, and flowing. She allowed her guest 
every possible favor, and submitted to his 
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dictation, dogmatism, and: brow-beating, al- 
though she always put forth her own views 
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and irritability. Goldsmith said a witty 
thing, when he said that Johnson was a 


with modesty, in spite of his thundering | bear in nothing but his skin. His rough- 


verbiage. She loved the odd, eloquent man, 
and did a kind woman’s best to make him 
comfortable and happy. But it was some- 
thing more than a cupboard love that kept 
Johnson so long in Mrs. Thrale’s company. 
We like those who can appreciate us, and 
we cannot blame him for an attachment 
which was not Platonic because it was so 
homely, and might have been romantic but 
for the mingled good sense and discretion 
of both ‘parties. Originally the result, on 
Mrs. Thrale’s part, of a motherly regard for 
him in his “ particularly disordered health 
and spirits,” their intimacy continued after 
the death of Mr. Thrale, with whom she did 
not live very happily, until her marriage 
with Mr. Piozzi, when Johnson presumed 
too much upon his friendship, and indulged 
in an amount of coarse rebuke and dicta- 
torial pride that his friend could not and 
was not likely to bear. Henceforth there 
were no more love-passages between them, 
although each retained some kindly feelings 
towards the other. Johnson did not leave 
Streatham without a dash of romantic emo- 
tion, notwithstanding that he and Mrs, 
Thrale were good friends for some time 
after, and travelled about together; nor 
could he forever part from the companion 
of so many lively and joyous hours without 
compunction and regret. A Latin entry in 
one of his memorandum-books, in which he 
says of the church, Templo valedixi cum 
osculo, and after particularizing his last din- 
ner, exclaims, Streathamiam quando re- 
visam? is our evidence for the former, and 
his sensitiveness and extraordinary conduct 
whenever Mrs. Thrale was subsequently re- 
ferred to, is our basis for the latter. The 
virtues and failings of Johnson are apparent 
in this homely friendship. When Mrs. 
Piozzi published her “ Letters to and from 
the late Samuel Johnson, LL.D.,” Madame 
D’Arblay considered it the deathblow to his 
memory ; but Horace Walpole, who never 
liked the grave, sententious man, and 
thought him a little wise and a good deal 
cracked, was obliged to modify his opinion, 
and estimate him with a larger generosity. 
It is, indeed, only through his friendships 
that we come at the real character of John- 
son, stripped of its irregularity, flightiness, 





ness, dogmatism, and literary dictatorship 
are least offensive when seen through the 
warmer atmosphere of his friendly congeni- 
alities. Of Boswell we have said nothing, 
and we think justly; for has not the man 
who told Hannah More he was building 
Johnson’s pyramid, taken care to get astride 
of it himself? 

Boy-friendships are often carelessly con- 
tracted, but sometimes curiously continued. 
If it be true that in youth we expect all our 
acquaintances to become heroes, it is not 
surprising that the attachment should be 
continued when, upon both sides, it is found 
they have become famous. Coleridge, 
Southey, and Lamb, were boy-friends and 
boy-heroes. The two former were of that . 
ideal fraternity who were soaring on Deda- 
lian wings, they scarcely knew whither, un- 
til they came down with a good solid thud 
against the lowly common earth, when they 
heard a female voice. It was the landlady’s, 
asking the money for their lodgings! Was 
ever bright scheme so speedily snuffed out ? 
It was in the summer of 1794 that Coleridge 
and Southey first met; Coleridge was on his 
way to Wales for a pedestrian tour, and 
paid a passing visit to an old schoolfellow 
at Oxford, where he was accidentally intro- 
duced to Southey. In religion and polities 
the young men agreed wonderfully. In the 
first blush of their intimacy Southey wrote 
to Grosvenor Bedford: “‘ He is of uncom- 
mon merit, of the strongest genius, the 
clearest judgment, the best heart. My 
friend he already is, and must hereafter be 
yours.” The famous scheme was soon 
broached, and every one concerned was 
caught up into a wild rhapsodic fervor. 
Southey tells Coleridge that his mother says 
he is mad, but she was at any rate as mad 
in the matter as himself. We can afford to 
smile at the aberrations of these young 
world-walkers and scholastici vagantes in 
patriarchal polity, but there was something 
noble in their moods and fancies. Southey 
is at Bath, and confesses that their names 
are written in the book of destiny on the 
same page, and Coleridge gushes out into 
expansive emotion. In a letter, bristling 
with notes of admiration, bursting with fine 


.frenzy, and emblazoned with mighty cali- 
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graphy, he pours out his divine fervor of 
love and hope. “I am longing to be with 
you,” he says: “make Edith my sister. 
Surely, Southey, we shall be frendotati meta 
frendons — most friendly where all are 
friends. She must, therefore, be emphati- 
cally my sister.” There was, however, little 
in common between Coleridge and Southey 
but their literary aspirations. In character 
they were diametrically opposite. Set 
Southey anything to do, and it was done 
and done with ease; but get Coleridge to 
promise to do a thing, and he was pretty 
sure not to do it. He was to have met 
Southey at Marlborough, on their way to 
Bath, but the wagon came without him; he 
was to have lectured on the Decline of the 
Roman Empire, but sat smoking in his room 
in perfect oblivion of both audience and 
subject; he was to dine, but never went; 
he promised Cottle copy which was never 
ready in time; and he promised himself to 
write books which were never written. He 
was, in fact, a man of infinite promises. 
Southey’s notions of right and decency were 
disturbed by these delinquencies. They 
came to words, they quarrelled, and were 
reconciled only to quarrel again over the 
final extinction of the idea of the Susque- 
hanna Republic, and become firmer friends 
than ever in a meeting that had something 
in it like stage effect. In all Coleridge’s 
misfortunes Southey lent him a helping hand 
and gave him a sympathizing heart. He 
took care of his wife and family during his 
absence at Malta; he advised with him 
when the “ Friend” fell tame; he collected 
money to send Hartley to college; and in 
his darkest days he did his best to kft him 
up from his killing sloth and terrible gloom. 
Even Coleridge’s enemies bore testimony to 
the fact, and the ‘ Anti-Jacobin,” after 
abusing him and stigmatizing his conduct, 
mentions the names of his friends Southey 
and Lamb. Yet we cannot rid our minds 
of a certain coldness, self-centering, and 
affectation of superior mundane wisdom on 
the part of Southey, in all his chidings and 
correspondence, that hint at a nature pri- 
marily cool and calculating, whose compas- 
sion for the weaknesses of others was not 
proportionate to his estimate of their great- 
ness. Coleridge felt this, and it can be de- 
tected both in his correspondence and in the 
many gaps which he suffered to break it. 
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To Southey, however, he confesses his in- 
debtedness for an awakening to a sense of 
the duty and dignity of making his actions 
accord with his principles. 

Between Coleridge and Charles Lamb 
there was a love more gentle, more impas- 
sioned, and more ideal. We know of no 
love, unless it be that of Jean Paul and 
Christian Otto, to be mentioned presently, 
that came nearer to the fine ascensions of 
Socrates. And yet there is a more tragic 
glow in it than is consistent with the calmly 
ideal. It is almost splendid in its overshad- 
owing by the terrors of Destiny, and the 
struggles of the misguided and unfortunate. 
If ever, in coming centuries, the spirit of 
Attic tragedy be transmuted into some 
ZEschylus of a new world and a new race, 
side by side and fate by fate their histories 
may figure in grand ideal breadth and bold 
colossal form. There will be both a Pro- 
metheus and an Epimetheus. Madness will 
be there in the place of Strength, Murder 
in the place of Force, and Thought in the 
garb of Vulcan, whilst unrelenting Jove 
shall frown from above as Fate, and the 
daughters of Oceanus send their sweet 
voices from below in the sweet fancies of 
their youth. The story of their lives, of 
their hungerings, temptations, and bewil- 
derments, needs no repetition here: it is 
known, or it ought to be known, wherever 
eyes can read and hearts can feel. Let it 
be ours to get a hurried glimpse through the 
thin curtain of facts at the truth they con- 
ceal. ‘Coleridge! ” writes Lamb, from 
London, “ I know not what suffering scenes 
you have gone through at Bristol. My life 
has been somewhat diversified of late. The 
six weeks that finished last year and began 
this (1796), your very humble servant spent 
very agreeably in a madhouse at Hoxton. 
I am got rational and don’t bite any one. 
But mad I was! and many a vagary my im- 
agination played with me. Coleridge!” he 
again exclaims, “ it may convince you of my 
regard for you when I tell you my head ran 
on you in my madness, as much almost as 
on another person (Lamb’s sister), who, I 
am inclined to think, was the more imme- 
diate cause of my temporary frenzy.” Else- 
where he tells him that he loves him in all 
the naked honesty of truth; and when Qol- 
eridge would persist in referring to a favor 


Lamb had done him, Lamb asks, “ Are 
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we not flocci-nanci-what-d’ye-call-’em-ists? ” 
There was Lamb, and here was Coleridge, 
married upon poetry, and beset by difficul- 
ties on every hand. “ My happiest moments 
for composition are broken in upon by the 
reflection that I must make haste. I am too 
late! Iam already months behind! I have 
received my pay months beforehand! Oh, 
wayward and desultory spirit of genius! Ill 
canst thou brook a taskmaster! The ten- 
derest touch from the hand of obligation 
wounds thee like a scourge of scorpions ! ” 
Well might Lamb say, “ We are in a man- 
ner marked.” They consoled each other as 
only friends can, and they loved each other 
through cloud and shine, and simoom, as is 
only possible to heroic hearts. We are all 
familiar with Coleridge’s touching lines 
wherein he shows how tenderly he loved his 
gentle-hearted Charles. They had their 
sadnesses, but they had also their triumphs. 
Descending from their tragic moods, they 
held Olympian courts and ambrosial feasts. 
The philosophy of Coleridge linked with the 
fine humor of Lamb. They both talked bet- 
ter than they wrote. The jests of Lamb, 
Hazlitt said, “scald like tears, and he 
probes a question with a play upon words.” 
The conversation of Coleridge was rapt, 
oracular, and transcendental; it was not 
talk, it was not common speech—it was in- 
spiration itself. It sent dullards to sleep, 
and no wonder; but it left an influence upon 
others, that has not ceased now, even though 
men like Dr. Dibdin and Thomas de Quincey 
have scarcely caught its fine impalpaple es- 
sence. Like mighty fragments of quartz, 
granite, and marble, it remains in his won- 
derful ‘“‘ Table-talk,” weird, mysterious, and 
unapproachable. Lamb and Coleridge were 
united in their sensibilities, pursuits, and 
fates, but they were still in many respects 
dissimilar. The moral and intellectual were 
their antipodes. ‘“* Nothing ever left a stain 
on that gentle creature’s mind... . All 
things are shadows to him except those 
which move his affections,” said Coleridge 

of Lamb. Coleridge was by nature a man 
constituted for high and lonely thought ; he 
was the high-priest of solitude. But Lamb 

was impelled in another direction. He had 

fine talents for display in the amenities of 

social life, and a kindly knowledge of many 

of the most intricate recesses in the human 

heart, that have to be set over against his 
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friend’s philosophy and speculation. Cole- 
ridge went groping amongst the ghosts of 
ancient ideas, but Lamb was a very Bacchid 
in the city, sporting and gambolling wher- 
ever his fancy led him, and the touch of his 
thyrsus had more pleasantness and the mur- 
mur of his ditties more homeliness than 
came from the wand of the magician or the 
terrible spell of the exorcist. To those who 
believe in good haters as their model-men, 
who, because they have no sensibilities 
themselves, never make them an element 
in any estimate of others ; to those who are 
weak enough to despise the unfortunate, 
strong enough to withstand every tempta- 
tion, and wise enough to be firm in what is 
right—we commend these wayward hero- 
isms thus flung astray into our modern 
world, that they may learn from them a 
lesson of reproach, humility, compassion, 
and aspiration. 

Few friendships are more genuinely in- 
structive than that of Goethe and Schiller. 
A new lesson in human life may be learned 
from their disinterested intercourse, and 
when the gods are moved to be friendly, it 
behoves all men to be thankful spectators. 
In the action and reaction of these two 
minds, in their solitary labors and united 
achievements, their loves, joys, and sorrows, 
we forget all that it is irksome to remember, 
and remember only what we ought never to 
forget. There is something unique even in 
their early approaches to each other. They 
did not rush together directly they saw one 
another, clasp hands, babble sentiment, and 
vow eternal friendship. Known to each 
other by repute before they met, the works 
of one impressed the other unfavorably. 
On his return from Italy, whither he had 
been for general and esthetical cultivation, 
Goethe found the “ Ardinghello” of Heinse, 
and Schiller’s “‘ Robbers,” in very high re- 
pute. The first he hated for its sensuality 
and mysticism, and the second for its pas- 
sionate display of the same moral dha dra- 
matic paradoxes from which he himself was 
struggling to be freed. Schiller was at 
Weimar, but Goethe avoided him. On 
Schiller’s second visit, in the summer of 
1788, they met in the house of the Lenge- 
felds at Rudolstadt. Schiller was then in 
his twenty-ninth and Goethe in his thirty- 
ninth year. Goethe was full of Italy, its. 
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scenes, its pictures, and works of art, and 
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his brilliant mind poured forth its ideas and 
criticisms in rich and rapid succession. 
When a good talker once gets the whole 
of the conversation to himself, his auditors 
listen as they would do to an overheard 
soliloquy, and there is no chance for lesser 
minds and men. There were many points 
upon which Schiller differed from him al- 
though he had little prospect of contending 
with him on either fair terms or level ground. 
So differently constituted were they both, 
that we find Schiller giving vent to a plain- 
tive sadness. “I don’t know whether we 
shall ever come into a close communion with 
each other. Much that interests me has 
already had its epoch with him. His whole 
nature is, from its very origin, differently 
constituted from mine; his world is not my 
world ; our modes of conceiving things ap- 
pear to be essentially different. From such 
a combination, no secure, substantial inti- 
macy can result. Time will try.” On his 
own part, Goethe was still less attracted by 
Schiller. For a time they dwelt apart, as 
“spiritual antipodes.” Their intimacy 
seemed even less likely to become estab- 
lished. Certain passages in Schiller’s essay 
on “ Grace and Dignity,” seemed to aim at 
Goethe himself, and misrepresent his confes- 
sion of faith. Goethe felt that if written 
without special reference to himself, they 
only served to show the impossibility of 
their friendship. Dalberg used all his con- 
ciliating arts in vain, for the hour of destiny 
must come at its owntime. They met again 
at Jena, in one of the periodical meetings of 
a Natural History Society, established by 
Batsch, and fell into a conversation about 
the study of natural science. We must now 
let Goethe himself narrate what followed, as 
setting forth some distinctive traits of char- 
acter and the goodness of his own heart. 


** We reached his house; the talk induced 
me to goin. I then expounded to him with 
as much vivacity as possible, the metamor- 
phosis of plants, drawing out on paper, with 
many characteristic strokes, a symbolic plant 
for him as I proceeded. He heard and saw 
all this with much interest and distinct com- 

rehension ; but when I had done, he shook 
fis head, and said: ‘ This is no experiment ; 
this is an idea.’ I stopt with some degree 
of irritation ; for the point which separated 
us was most luminously marked by this ex- 
pression. The opinions in ‘ Grace and Dig- 
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was just awakening ; but I smothered it, and 
merely said, ‘I was happy to find that I had 
got ideas without knowing it; nay, that I 
saw them before my eyes.’ Schiller had 
much more prudence and dexterity of man- 
agement than I: he was also thinking of his 
periodical, the ‘ Horen,’ about this time, and 
of course rather wished to attract than repel 
me. Accordingly he answered like an ac- 
sonogeened Kantite ; andas my stiff-necked 
Realism gave occasion to many contradic- 
tions, much battling took place between us, 
and at last a truce, in which neither par 
would consent to yield the victory, but eac 
held himself invincible. Positions like the 
following grieved me to the very soul. How 
can there ever be an experiment that shall 
correspond with anidea? The specific qual- 
ily of an idea is, that no experiment can 
reach it or agree with it. Yet if he held 
as an idea, the same thing which I looked 
upon as an experiment, there must certainly, 
I thought, be some community between us, 
some ground whereon both of us might 
meet, . . . and thus, by means of that 
mighty and interminable controversy be- 
tween object and subject, we two concluded 
an alliance, which remained unbroken, and 
produced much benefit to ourselves and 
others.” 


Prior to this happy mutual understanding 
Goethe had nobly used his interest on Schil- 
ler’s behalf, and helped to procure him elec- 
tion to the Historical Chair at the University 
of Jena. He now became still more ardent 
in his efforts for his friend, and along the 
whole line of Schiller’s life are scattered 
those little tokens of affectionate regard that 
are more truly eloquent than the most rhe- 
torical flourishes or heaven-storming ex- 
clamations. They helped each other. In 
the “ Horen ” they were as the two sides of 
one mind, and when, in 1797, Schiller 
brought out his first “‘ Musen-almanach,” 
they were able to retaliate upon the small- 
minded Philistines who regarded their con- 
nection with so much foul-mouthed malice. 
Journalism has nowhere reached a higher 
position than it did in Germany at the boun- 
dary line of the last and the present century. 
There is nothing like it amongst ourselves, 
and even now, when almost every writer of 
eminence has his bema and his clique, we 
look in vain for anything like an approxi- 
mation, much Jess superiority. The‘ Xen- 
ien,” so called from a series of personal epi- 
grams in the 13th Book of Martial, was part 





nity’ again occurred to me; the old grudge 


of the “‘ Musen-almanach,” and consisted of 
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detatched satirical couplets written by sepa- 
rate authors upon distinct subjects, yet all 
intended to have coherency and a determin- 
ate end. They were wild satires, flashing 
everywhere, and piercing through shams, 
shadows, and every possible form of con- 
ceited dulness, like a shower of Toledo 
blades. It was a war of the giants, not with 
the gods, but with that pachydermatous stu- 
pidity against which Schiller said even the 
gods warred in vain. All Germany was 
moved by them : “ Since the age of Luther,” 
Carlyle declares, “there has scarcely been 
such strife and stir in the intellect of Eu- 
rope.” Schiller and Goethe were now very 
intimate. They visited each other’s houses, 
and were often seen at Triesnitz, half a mile 
from Jena, sitting together ata table be- 
neath an overspreading tree, in conversation 
and friendly intercourse. In 1799, Schiller 
removed to Weimar, in consequence of in- 
disposition, and there obtained a pension 
from the Grand Duke, for which his friend 
exerted considerable influence. He had now 
closed his “ Philosophy-Shop,” and was busy 
with the dramas that followed “ Wallen- 
stein.” Together these friends directed the 
management of the theatre,—“ the pulpit 
and the stage,” said Schiller, “ are the only 
places for us”—and together they worked 
in adapting their writings to more expanded 
views and more practical representation, 
Schiller suggesting improvements in ‘Count 
Egmont,” and Goethe in “Don Carlos.” 
But we must hasten to the closing scene. 
It is May 9, 1805. The theatre is closed, 
and there is evidence of some common sor- 
row in Weimer. Henry Meyer, who was 
with Goethe at the time, hears the news, and 
hurries from the house to hide his grief. 
Goethe, himself unwell, perceives a general 
embarrassment, and at length says, “I see, 
—Schiller must be very ill.” And the calm 
man was mightily moved; yea, he who was 
serene when Duke Karl died, who worked 
the harder when his own son was smitten, 
whose stern doctrine was dass wir entsagen 
miissen, even he wept in the hours of the 
lonely night. In the morning he inquired 
of a woman whether Schiller had not been 
very ill yesterday. The woman sobbed au- 
dibly. ‘He is dead!” said Goethe, faintly. 
“You have said it,” she replied. “He is 
dead!” repeated Goethe, covering his eyes 
with his hands. 
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The distinctive differences in the charac- 
ter of these two heroic men may be seen in 
their poems, and even their conception of 
history, but comes out truest in the qualities 
we observe in their intercourse. A few words 
must suffice to show this. The two common 
words, real and ideal, may be packed with 
all their minutest differences. In his life, 
Schiller was ever reaching after an ethereal 
elevation, and imagined that when he had 
denied the existence of evil, meanness, and 
limitation, they had ceased to exist except 
as ideas beyond the dusty region of every- 
day life. His mind was full of the wonder 
of a child and the enthusiasm of a youth, 
He never grew old, and Dame Nature might 
have said of him, even in his ripest matu- 
rity, “Is he not a promising child?” His 
whole life, he once said, was the interpreta- 
tion of the oracles of his childhood. Goethe, 
who aimed rather at the artistic grouping of 
objects in which he imaged the real and the 
universal, never betrayed himself into this 
splendid region of idealities, and disliked 
everything that would surprise him out of 
that calm equipoise which wasin him at once 
a necessity and avirtue. He had no spring- 
heats in his blood ; all was the quiet mellow 
warmth of an autumn day. All feeling in 
his nature became intellectualized ; whereas, 
in Schiller, all intellect was transfused into 
his esthetic sense, and spirited away into a 
grand kind of sensibility. Of Schiller, 
Madame de Staél said truly, Sa conscience 
étoit sa Muse. Goethe admired in Spinoza 
that stoical disinterestedness, which says, “If 
I love you, what is that to you?” These 
differences continually cropped out in their 
intercourse, though they never alienated 
them; and when Goethe told Eckermann 
that there was no necessity for a special 
friendship between them, as their common 
efforts made their noblest bond, and con- 
fessed, in his correspondence, that he did 
not know what might have become of him 
without the impulse received from Schiller, 
he did more to show the deep character of 
their communion than if he had written a 
whole volume of their mutual metaphysical 
impulsions. Walled up in their individuali- 
ties, they nevertheless broke open an en- 
trance through their environments, that one 
might commune with the other, as the Greek 
citizens broke down their walls to admit ¢ 
brother who came victorious from the Olym- 


. 
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pic games. We cannot call their friendship 
a deep and absorbing one, yet it is not the 
less noble and magnanimous. It was hardly 
a marriage of true minds, but rather a most 
beautiful inosculation, a perpetual Verlo- 
bung. 

There was a moral transparency in the 
nature of Jean Paul that singularly fitted 
him for an exalted and beautiful friendship. 
He was so pure in mind and heart that he 
unconsciously poured his own brightness 
over others, and then loved them for their 
own light. With some this systole of self 
was misunderstood: they could see in it 
nought save vanity, egotism, and shallow- 
ness, Goethe, with all his insight, was un- 
fortunately, one of these misreaders of Jean 
Paul. No man had more true friends of 
both sexes who followed him with their 
hearts in all he did and said, gained wit and 
wisdom in their intercourse, and, excepting 
the love-mad Maria Forster, not one suf- 
fered in any way on his account. But we 
have only room for one of them. “When 
my brother died,” wrote Jean Paul, “I be- 
lieved a day would not come when my heart 
would be more crushed. But the day came! 
My friend Hermann died of a quickly-de- 
stroying hypochondria, beloved by nature, 
hated by fortune! Then I read Klopstock’s 
‘Ode to Death, and changed my question, 
‘ Of three friends, wherefore hast thou lost 
two ?’ into ‘ Why, in this sad waste of hu- 
manity, hast thou found three friends ?’ and 
I could make no other than a grateful an- 
swer.” This remaining friend, this new and 
other thou, was Christian Otto, the son of 
the Vesper preacher at Hof, whose acquaint- 
ance Jean Paul made after his flight from 
Leipsic, in his twenty-first year. Otto and 
Jean Paul had both been destined for the- 
ology, but had turned aside to follow an 
inner and a truer destiny, one for general sci- 
ence and the other for literature. They had 
many aspects in common—a deep love of 
nature, a childlike simplicity and fervor, a 
moral foresight and humility, and a keen in- 
tellectual perception. ‘Fhrough each other’s 
society and correspondence, they arrived at 
a higher and nobler self-consciousness, and 
Otto only wanted the same imaginative 
genius to have made him a genuine twin- 
soul. Jean Paul told him everything,—his 
loves, his schemes, his household secrets, his 
aspirations—and Otto did the same in return. 
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They looked at each other and became trans- 
parent, they touched each other and became 
godlike. In the early part of their intimacy, 
when Jean Paul was schoolmaster at Schwar- 
zenbach, Otto came to meet him every week 
from Hof, and accompanied him home. The 
tessera fit, and Jean Paul had found his 
counterpart. Here was sound sense (un- 
common sense), impartiality, rare discrimi- 
nation, and tender prophetic whisperings of 
fame. Otto was canonized ina very catholic 
manner, without even a devil’s advocate. 
“T pray thee,” exclaims Richter, ‘ to be my 
public, my reading world, my critic, my re- 
viewer.” And very genuinely Otto was. 
The first work that came under his super- 
vision was the “ History of the Contented 
Little Schoolmaster, Maria Wuz.” Otto 
was faithful to him, and advised him to at- 
tempt a serious romance, which was begun 
at the expiration of a fortnight from the 
completion of the first. When Richter sent 
this second production to Hof—it was the 
“ Invisible Lodge ”—his very pleading shows 
the severe impartiality he expected. The 
publishing of the book, and Jean Paul’s walk 
home to his mother with the first thirty 
ducats, are almost matters of romance. 
‘“‘ Hesperus ” succeeded, and the young au- 
thor made friends much faster than he made 
money. Goethe, Herder, Wieland, and 
Schiller, became known to him. With Her- 
der and his wife, he was perfectly familiar 
and happy—nay, not perfectly happy. As 
they sat talking together, he said, “If only 
my Otto were here, and heard us;” and he 
bursts out into innocent simplicity, as he 
narrates all his delightful experiences. “TI 
have not told you one third part; but the 
bitterest drop. Otto, swims in my Heidel- 
burg cup of joy. What Jean Paul wins, 
humanity loses in his eyes. Ah! my idea 
of great men! All my acquaintance with 
them only increases the value of my beloved 
brother Otto.” In all their scenes and 
changes they corresponded daily for fourteen 
years, until they were both established at ° 
Bayreuth as married men. They were to 
have been wed together, Jean Paul to Caro- 
line Meyer, and Otto to Amone Herold, an 
old pupil of his friend’s ; but somehow Jean 
Paul got the start. All that belonged to her 
husband, Catherine claimed as her own, and 
so at once ingratiated herself with Otto; and 
when their third child, a daughter, was born, 
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to commemorate their love and partly to 
soften their friend’s misfortune, he being 
childless, they called it by the liquid poetic 
name of Odilia. 

Their very daily intercourse was simple, 
beautiful, and noble. Jean Paul could al- 
most have lived without the fame that grew 
and gathered around him in the fellowship 
of so sweet and confiding a nature as Otto’s. 
He read and revised all Richter’s writings 
before they went to press, softened to him 
every misfortune, and hung over him in 
silent admiration with bright and spiritual 
eyes. He was near him at the closing scene, 
and felt keenly every insidious approach of 
death. An affection so deep and absorbing 
could end in nothing less than a rapid trans- 
migration. Otto only survived his friend a 
few months, arranged the loose manuscript 
of the unfinished “ Selina,” and then drooped 
away in silent unutterable sorrow. It was 
not until the publication of their letters that 
the world knew of their devotion and holy 
greatness. Indeed so tenderly and platoni- 
cally did Otto love his friend, that he was 
perpetually afraid that others should rob 
him of his treasure, and manifested at times 
a wounded, jealous spirit, that was met on 
the part of Jean Paul by the most gentle 
and manly forbearance. We give a short 
extract of a reply to a letter written in this 
querulous mood :— 


“Every stroke of the clock is to me the 
funeral-bell of a past emotion, but also the 
baptismal-bell of a new one. Ah, the 
twenty years’ delight of love are past, and 
will enjoy no earthly morning; but as the 
old stars go down new ones rise. No emo- 
tion remains the same, but the newborn 
are sweeter; and the heart, if it is more 
unhappy, is not colder than of old. Upon 
this subject I could write a book. Nothing 
fades! The growing plant throws off its 
leaves in harvest, but it blossoms again, 
and at length is a perfect tree. Man has 
many springs and no winter.” 


Jean Paul’s was a happy domestic nature. 
He made him a snug nest in the universe, 
and then, as he says, “hung his writing 


fingers out to the world.” Ere he had 
reached manhood, he vowed that he would 
not pour into the cup of humanity a single 
drop of gall, and he had kept his word. 
But Otto’s gentleness was dashed with a 
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little sadness and repining. Life was to 
him not a burden but a shadow. He was 
not himself. He lived only in the life of his 
friend, and when he could not feel that puls- 
ing within him, he was melancholy and fear- 
ful. It was an old mystic’s self-annihilation 
that possessed him; and when he returned 
to himself, as return he must, he felt pain- 
ful the boundaries of his own personality. 
Jean Paul would scarcely have been what 
he was without him, and Otto might possi- 
bly have been an original genius had he 
never known his life-long companion. But 
conjectures, like regrets, are mostly useless, 
since it is so easy to be after-wise. We 
have their noble and beautiful lives, and in 
these we have the better blessing for hu- 
manity. 

Such are a few of the great friendships 
we have on record, with their solutions, 
heroisms, and beautiful gradations. When 
Tiberius Cesar and Sejanus presented such 
a splendid example of friendship, the whole 
Roman senate dedicated an altar to Friend- 
ship as to a goddess; it will be well if we 
have established her claim to be thought 
worthy of a continuance of this honor, 
Possibly, we may have grown enthusiastic 
over our subject, but we could not help it, 
and would not have written on it at all if 
we could, though we have seemed rather to 
play with it than deal with it as it deserves, 
We have only glanced at the aspect in which 
it comes before us in a few of our great 
literary men; chiefly because, as they so 
often make the public their confidant, the 
materials are more extensive and the truth is 
more easily reached, whilst, although they 
may be oftener misjudged, the facilities are 
greater for the correction of prejudices and 
the formation of enlightened and accurate 
opinions; and partly also that we might be 
able to do some little towards crushing the 
weak every-day notion that literary men 
must necessarily be more envious and jeal- 
ous of one another than any other members 
of a learned or professional fraternity. To 
others who are willing to gather in the same 
wide harvest-field, there is ample room for 
large discourse upon religious, artistic, and 
political friendships; and every side of the 
altar may be sculptured with beautiful 
figures, and every lover of the goddess may 
bring rich and acceptable offerings. 
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CHAPTER XIII. NIGHT. 

Quire unconscious of the scene of which 
they had been the occasion, the two friends 
walked on. 

When men’s conversation touches upon 
the subjects in which they are most inter- 
ested, such as their career in life, their pro- 
fessional pursuits, their daily avocations, 
the world, I believe, which has rather a 
contempt for things simply natural and of 
course, designates the proceeding “ talking 
shop,” and recommends us to avoid such 
discussion, by all means. For the world 
while it does not approve of idleness is still 
not indisposed oftentimes to regard us all 
as gentlemen at large, whose only ostensible 
objects in life are to visit our clubs daily, 
dress decently, pick our teeth and read the 
papers punctually, and then, after a certain 
number of years, to die and get buried as 
quietly and respectably as possible, in of 
course, a Protestant graveyard. We have 
no right, therefore, by our converse to 
reveal continually the circumstance or ob- 
trude the fact that in truth we work for our 
bread, and are considerably interested in 
getting it. That is assumed at starting— 
we are English—we are industrious some- 
how; the particulars are not required; the 
fact once admitted is not to be further 
alluded to, or we shall be guilty of the im- 
propriety of “talking shop.” Certainly 
society’s sentiments in this respect are a 
little set at defiance. For wherever you 
perceive a knot of men engaged in particu- 
larly pleasant discourse, you may be sure 
they are “ talking shop ;” and enjoying their 
evasion and contravention of duty just as 
people take pleasure in the flavor of contra- 
band cigars or the scent of smuggled eau de 
Cologne ; and indeed, waiving its impropri- 
ety socially considered, “talking shop” is 
really an amusing if not an edifying occupa- 
tion. 

Wilford and Martin talked shop greatly 
as they marched Temple-wards. They spoke 
copiously of this paper of Wilford’s, of that 
review of Martin’s, of Such-a-one’s last, of 
So-and-so’s next book, of plans for the 
future, of suggestions for work, of their 
positions—the one as a novelist, the other 
as a critic. Undoubtedly the conversation 
was very shoppy; yet it interested them 
amazingly. They were quite busy with it 
when they arrived at the Temple. 
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“Don’t hurry off,” said Martin, seizing 
Wilford’s arm ; “it’s not late. Come infor 
half an hour. I’ve a lot more to say. Come 
in, and smoke a cigar. I shan’t go to work 
immediately ; you wont be the least in my 
way. You can correct some proof for me 
if you like, while I see if there are any mes- 
sages or letters. Come along; indeed it’s 
not late.” 

So they mounted many stairs, and reached 
at last George Martin’s chambers. These 
were not large, but were comfortable, and 
well, even handsomely furnished. One or 
two pictures of very creditable execution 
adorned walls that were in other respects 
nearly hidden by bookshelves. Anybody 
who entered the rooms, expecting to find 
the litter and untidiness, and discomfort, 
which are universally attributed to bachelors, 
would have been disappointed. With the 
exception of the writing-table in the corner, 
which was certainly rather in confusion, 
crowded with open books, and scattered 
sheets of paper, and which looked rather as 
though it had been out without an umbrella 
in a shower of quill pens—~the room was in 
good order. The furniture was good and 
massive, and the fittings in excellent taste. 
“* My laundress is a treasure,” George would 
sometimes say, “with the bump of order 
strongly developed, and a decided passion 
for cleanliness. She is indulged in that 
particular, always with the proviso that my 
writing-table is to remain intact, and its pa- 
pers undisturbed, no matter into what habits 
of déshabille they may appear to have fallen 
—untouched by brush or duster. It’s a 
subject of great distress to Mrs. Cobb, I can 
assure you—quite a grievance—but I am 
peremptory on the subject. Iam a peace- 
ful man on most occasions, but I should 
make this a casus belli. My table touched, 
I should unmask my batteries, and favor 
Mrs. Cobb with a broadside which would, I 
think, rather startle her. She is aware of 
the fact, and, I am happy to say, conducts 
herself accordingly. I know where to find 
things while my papers are in confusion. 
Once put them to rights, and I’m a lost 
man.” It was a pleasant room by daylight, 
looking on to the river and the gardens; 
and at all times—while not too much like 
an office on the one hand, or too nearly 
resembling a drawing-room on the other— 
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of a hard-working gentleman of the Tem- 
le. 
? “ What were we talking about?” asked 
Martin, reverting to some conversation that 
had preceded their arrival at his chambers. 
“ Oh, I remember, about myself and critics 
generally. Well, you know the old notion 
isn’t quite exploded. The public have a lik- 
ing for well-worn ideas ; they cling to them 
as to old clothes that fit beautifully, and it’s 
hard to part with, though they are in tatters. 
The popular notion of a critic—and I am 
bound to say that some authors still back the 
opinion heavily—the popular notion has it, 
that the critic is still a sort of Blunderbore 
creature, always erying ‘Fee! fo! fum!’ 
and smelling the blood of an author. They 


prefer that picture to the thought of a gentle-, 


man of respectable intelligence sitting down 
calmly to read the book through, and then 
writing deliberately his opinion upon it, im- 
partially arrived at. I allow that there’s 
less color and force about that view, but I 
submit there’s more truth: or do you prefer 
to hold that the reviewer cuts the leaves, 
smells the paper-knife as Hood suggested, 
sells the book to buy a pint of brandy, and 
then proceeds to abuse the author with all 
the savageness possible—and not the author 
only, but his father and his mother, and his 
sister and his brother? No; those toma- 
hawking times are over, and I don’t think 
critics now-a-days are any fonder of brandy 
than churchwardens. By the way, let us 
have a little while we’re on the subject. Hot 
or cold? It wont hurt you—only half a 
glass? Not any? Pick out a good cigar 
from that bundle—smoke at least. No, a 
critic is’nt always what people think him. 
They must give up the idea that he is a 
literary Malay intoxicated with intellectual 
bang, running a-muck among the books, 
and cutting and slashing at every author in 
his path.” 

‘‘ All this is to prepare my mind for your 
‘letting down’ my book when it comes to 
you for review,” said Wilford, laughing. 

‘¢ No, indeed,” answered Martin, ‘ there 
was no such stuffin my thoughts. Besides, 
your book wont be let down. I look upon 
it as quite safe—safe, I mean, for a certain 
measure of success. Beyond that, accident 
must determine—the state of the public 
mind—the other new books in the market— 
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the temper of the time. It’s not very diffi- 
cult to beat the ruck; getting a good place 
in the race is another thing. But don’t be 
depressed, I believe in the book. I’m sure 
it will do. I know it’s honestly done; and 
about the ability there’s no question. What 
does this note say? An invitation to dine 
with the Magazine people. I must go, I 
suppose—though dinners interfere with the 
morrow’s work. Dear me! here’s a load of 
proof. But I must begin with a cigar.” 

He lighted one. 

“Stop,” cried Wilford, ‘ don’t throw away 
the light.” But he had not spoken in time; 
Martin had flung the lighted spill into the 
grate. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Martin, “ but 
we'll soon find a scrap of paper. Not that 
though—that’s MS., and this? By Jove, 
no, that will not do! A cheque. 

“Thank you. I have a light now.” He 
had drawn some papers from his pocket. 

‘“‘ The envelope of this letter will do.” He 
twisted it up, and set fire to it. 

‘“‘ By the by, what is this letter ? ” he said. 
He opened it. It was the letter he had put 
into his pocket on leaving Freer Street. He 
gave a glance at the rather unsteady writing 
—the pale ink—a few brief lines only. He 
had hardly had time to complete his perusal, 
when a violent trembling seized him, and 
his cigar fell from his lips. 

Martin was turned away, searching among 
his papers. 

“‘ T wanted to show youa note I had from 
the publisher of the ——. Oh, here it is! 
But, good heavens! what’s the matter? 
You’re as white as a sheet, man! What is 
it? Are you ill? What's the matter?” 

“Nothing. Nothing,” Wilford answered, 
with evident effort. His shaking hands 
crumpled up the letter, and thrust it into his 
breast-pocket. 

‘But there is something,” Martin per- 
sisted. “A man doesn’t look like that for 
nothing.” 

“ No. 
all.” 

‘‘ Was there bad news in that letter ?” 

“‘ No, itis not the letter. Indeed it is 
not—anything but that. The letter is only 
—only a bill. Nothing more than a bill— 
quite a trifle. I’m not well—not verv well, 
as I told you.” 


No. A sudden faintness—that’s 
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“I fear not. Are you in pain. What 
shall I give you—some brandy? ‘Try some 
brandy.” 

“A little—a very little. Thank you, I 
feel better already. I’m sorry, Martin, to 
have to trouble you like this.” 

“Trouble, my dear fellow! You mustn’t 
think of that.” 

‘Where did I put my hat? I'll go now, 
while I am well.” 

“No. You must not go yet. Wait till 
you recover more. Shall I send for a doc- 
tor?” 

“Not on my account. Ido assure you I 
I am better now.” 

“T never saw you like this before. In- 
deed Wil, you must take care of yourself, or 
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set off walking at a pace which at times 
nearly quickened into a run. 

‘That man’s in a queer state of health,” 
said Martin, alone in his chambers: “ he'll 
have to take care what he’sabout. He’s ner- 
yous, excitable, anxious: he’s been poring 
over his papers until, turning his eyes from 
them, he finds himself quite giddy, and pur- 
blind, and confused. I know what it is to 
suffer like that, and I know too many men 
who, suffering like that, have succumbed and 
forever. It’s very dreadful, that oppression 
on the brain—on the heart—-that struggle 
with the mind, as it were,—that inability to 
direct our thoughts upon other than the 
| work in hand; the waning of memory, and 
' the terrible consciousness that it is waning ; 





you may be in for another serious illness, |ghe loss of the names of men and things of 
such as you had some years back. I really | the commonest nature ; the awful tangle of 
think you had better not go—not yet, at any ideas that seems to be seething in one’s 
rate. The best thing you can do, would be head; the broken sleep—the ghastly dreams 
to go to bed here at once. I could easily at night ; the painful exhaustion by day ; the 
send word to Mrs. Wilford, to let her know extreme sensitiveness of the nerves, when 
what had happened.” | the slightest shock seems to result in agony 

“No; not on any account; it would the most acute. I have felt all that once— 
alarm her too much.” iI fervently trust I never may again. It is 

“ Perhaps you are right; but rest a little | the student’s malady. Poor friend Wilford ! 


longer, at any rate; I’ll see you safely Who would have thought of his suffering so! - 


home.” | What changes time brings! He is a differ- 
“No, Martin, it will not be necessary. | ent creature to what he was years ago when 

You see I am quite well again now, and the | we were boys — schoolfellows — together. 

fresh air will be the best thing for me. I How long ago! A long, longtime it seems 

can’t think of taking you out. IndeedIcan-| now. Well, well, let’s hope for the best. 

not.” | He'll go home and take a holiday, and re- 
“You'll get a cab. Promise me that.” | turn quite well. His wife will nurse him. 
“ Yes, I will. I promise.” | Surely she will cure him. A wife like 
“T shall come round to-morrow morning, | that—” 

to see how you are—” George Martin stopped suddenly with a 
“Not unless I don’t appear here before strange expression on his face. It was as 

twelve o’clock, as I’ fully intend to. Good- | though he did not wish to be unexpectedly 

night.” | launched into meditation upon such a sub- 

“Good-night. Take care of yourself. Do} ject. Then he seemed to smile, faintly at 
take care of yourself. Have some more his own hesitation. After a slight pause, he 
brandy? No? Well, good-night, my dear | continued. 

Wilford. Good-night.” * Violet!” he said gently, with an air 
 Good-by until to-morrow morning.” that was almost devotional. ‘Is there an- 
He had in a great measure recovered him- | other woman in the world so wholly good, 

self. Still he breathed very quickly, was | and pure, and true as she is? How beauti- 

much excited, and as he passed down the ful, how tender, how loveable! If it had 
stairs he placed his hand on his forehead to been my fate to have met such a one, how 
find his hair quite wet. He went out through | differently would my life have been ordered, 
the wicket at the top of Temple Lane, and | What other hopes, views, ambitions, I should 
hurried towards the Strand. He did not | have formed. But that’s all past thinking 
take a cab as he promised he would, but he | about. And if I had met her, would she 
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have heard my prayer—would she have even 
looked down upon me, giving glances as good 
as alms to a beggar, or healing to the sick ? 
Would she not have passed on, never heed- 
ing, never dreaming of the love of one so 
every way unworthy of her. But this is mis- 
erable folly. Iam fixed in my pose in life. 
I can no more move than a beetle in a mu- 
seum pinned to his cork. I am stranded on 
the rocks, out of the reach of water, it may 
be, yet past all chance of any ship coming to 
pick me off. I must live in the best way I 
can, tilling the profitless, flinty soil, hard- 
working for every mouthful, a Crusoe in the 
midst of civilization, wrecked in a Temple 
garret. Well, well, why should I repine? 
And I never have repined until I met her, 
and I felt my heart yearning towards her 
as I never felt it before. Is love the ab- 
surdity, the nonsense, the idiocy that men 
declare it to be? Can that be despicable 
which arouses all the self-sacrificing and 
generosity of which nature is capable? It 
seems to me that love takes men back to all 
the poetry and chivalry of the grand past. 
I would give my life to that woman, AndI 
love her with all my soul. Yet, heaven 
knows,” he went on, the color glowing in 
his face, ‘‘ that there is no shame in my love! 
No wrong for her, for Wilford, for myself. 
I love; but it is my heart’s secret—it will 
never be known to living soul. It may be 
madness, but it is not sin. I would not 
harm my friend even in thought, much less 
in deed. I love hopelessly—it is my own 
affair. I am resigned to that hopelessness. 
I am strong enough, I believe, to bear even 
that burden, Andnow—to work. My cigar 
is smoked out. Enough of this sentimen- 
talism of a bald-headed, middle-aged man 
up three pair of stairs. For poor Wilford, 
he will recover, thanks to her care. Evenif 
he sinks, she will be at his side to the last” 
(his voice softened and trembled) “ to close 
his eyes, to pray for him, to weep for him, 
as only a loving wife can. Good Heaven! 
what has he ever done to deserve such hap- 
piness !” 

He trimmed his lamp and turned to his 
work, And at the time he did so, Wilford, 
with a look of agony in his face, was moan- 
ing forth the plaint,— 

‘OQ God, what have I done that I should 
be so wretched ! ” 

He was on Waterloo Bridge, leaning on 
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the balustrade. A feeling of faintness had 
again come over him. He had torn open 
his neckerchief and shirt collar, it seemed 
to him that they hindered his breathing. 

Let me get out of the street—let me go 
where there is a chance of air.” And he had 
quitted the Strand, and passed on to Water- 
loo Bridge. 

He was panting for breath, his hand press- 
ing on his heart, his white face turned 
towards the stur-crowded heavens. For 
some moments he remained so. 

“T thought the past dead,” he murmured, 
in very troubled tones, “stone dead. I 
never dreamt it could rise up against me 
like this. And the future? What am I to 
do? God knows. I cannot—I dare not 
think! And Violet!” 

He hid his face in his hands. 

Some one approached—a tall man hum- 
ming an operatic air. He passed Wilford, 
apparently not noticing him. He went on 
for some yards and then stopped—as peo- 
ple will do on bridges—to look down at the 
water or up at the sky or round at the pros- 
pect. He was smoking a cigarette; he was 
evidently a man of varied accomplishments ; 
he smoked and hummed contemporaneously ; 
he was well-dressed, in a black loose over- 
coat, a shiny hat, and a delicately white 
neckerchief. Black eyebrows formed almost 
parallel curves to his gold-rimmed specta- 
cles, which glazed a pair of very sharp gray 
eyes. On his large white hand glistened a 
massive ring—a serpent with diamond eyes 
winding round and knawing a blood-red car- 
buncle. He communed with himself, 

“A fine night. Itis pleasant here. One 
gets out of the frightful noise of those streets 
there. I like my evening promenade on the 
bridge. It is exclusive. What a difference 
a sow makes! It is well worth that to be 
alone and quiet. The Bridge Waterloo! 
But I am above little. prejudices. Why 
should I not aid its funds with my sow each 
evening? The bridge which those drolls 
of English built to celebrate to victory of 
Herr Blucher! Well, well, what is it to 
me? It was before my time, perhaps. What 
does the past ever signify ?—nothing.” 

And he sang in a pleasant barytone voice 
a fragment of a French chanson while he 
rolled up adroitly and rapidly another cigar- 
ette. 


“Tt is pleasant looking from this bridge. 
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It is pretty—all those little rows of lights of 
the other bridges. It was here that poor M. 
Nourrit walked up and down thinking to kill 
himself, but he could not make up his mind. 
There are many would kill themselves if they 
could only make up their minds. Suicide 
would spread but for that little difficulty, and 
the want of a steady hand. Yes, that also, 
—it needs that. Poor dear M. Nourrit! 
How well he used to sing, ‘ Des chevaliers de 
mapatrie!’ Ah!” (and he turned his eyes 
upon Wilford) “we have company! Who 
is that person there? What! a suicide—or 
what you call, aswell? Isnotthatit? Bah! 
what is it to me, suicide or swell? What 
care I! Iam not of the police English. Let 
him be suicide if he will. Why should the 
police obstruct the suicides? What harm 
do they do? Ah,I forget. They have no 
Morgue in London! That is why! What 
savages—no Morgue! The sight the most 


amusing of Paris—always new—always full 
of charm, and crowded, above all with those 
drolls of English who have no Morgue in 
their dog of a country! Where, then, here 
do they make exposition of bodies? La! la! 
oup la! oup la! O la!” 


(And the gentle- 
man resumed his singing.) ‘No, he will 
not suicide to-night. Bravo! my friend, you 
have reason.” (Wilford had turned from 
the parapet, and was now walking slowly 
towards the Middlesex end of the bridge.) 
* You are tall; you are strong. Why should 
you jump to the water? He has black beard. 
Ah! Iam not of the English police. But, let 
me see, then, the face of the suicide—of the 
swell. Which is it? Behold! this is in- 
teresting. I will follow him.” 

* T will write to her! ” Wilford exclaimed. 
He quickened his pace—he left the bridge. 
Not far from it he perceived that a coffee- 
shop was still open. It was on the other 
side of the road. He crossed to it and en- 
tered. It was almost deserted. 

“ A cup of coffee,” he said; “and bring 
me a sheet of paper, pen and ink.” 

** It grows late, sir,” remarked the woman 
in the shop; “ we were about to close.” 

“JT will detain you only a very few min- 
utes.” 

Another guest had entered theroom, The 
woman bestirred herself to bring what was 
required. Wilford did not drink his coffee, 
but he commenced writing. 

“ My dearest Violet,” he wrote. Then he 
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paused. Subsequently he made two or three 
attempts to proceed with the letter. But he 
could not satisfy himself. He leant his head 
upon his hands, lost in doubt for some mo- 
ments. Then suddenly he roused himself. 

* No,” he muttered, “I cannot write to 
her—I cannot leave her like that. I must 
see her—speak to her, even though it should 
be for the last time.” He tore the paper 
into strips. 

He paid the small sum due for the coffee 
he had not tasted, and the paper he had 
torn, and quitted the shop. 

The other guest changed his seat. He 
coliected the scraps of paper Wilford had 
left,—some on the table, some scattered on 
the floor. 

“ A good rule,” he said, “ never to lose a 
clue. And Iam interested in spite of my- 
self. So then; I recognize him ; this is the 
Monsieur whom le petit Pichot was follow- 
ing. Andwhy? He is not a pickpocket” 
(he divided the words scrupulously) ‘ this 
young Alexis? Who knows? And what 
share has la Mére Pichot in this matter? 
We shall see.” He went out into the street. 

Not far from the shop a gentleman was 
getting into a cab. 

“ Freer Street, Soho,” he said to the cab- 

man. 
“Ts it worth while to follow? or have I 
made myself to know enough for the pres- 
ent 2?” Monsieur Chose asked himself, smil- 
ing blandly the while. 


CHAPTER XIV. A PARTING. 

WILFORD HADFIELD re-entered the house 
in Freer Street. He had with him the key 
of the street door, so that he was able to 
return without noise. But he saw by the 
light in the first floor windows that Violet 
had not yet retired for the night; she wae 
probably sitting up, expecting his coming 
back ; and in the hall he encountered Sally 
the Rembrandt. 

“Lawks! it’s you, is it!” she cried out. 
She was never ceremonious in her greetings, 
nor indeed in her speech generally. “ How 
you frighten one coming in so quiet, for all 
the world like a thief.” 

“I thought you’d have been in bed by 
this time, Sally!” said Wilford, apologeti- 
cally. 

“ Lawks, no! ” Sally retorted, ‘it’s little 
I care about going to bed. It seems to me 
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it’s hardly worth while going to bed at all ; 
life ain’t long enough for such waste of 
time; and all the trouble of putting oné’s 
things off and on, and washing and that; I 
think one could get on just as well without 
it all.” 

Certainly the Rembrandt seemed to be 
inclined to carry out her own views in this 
respect as fully as possible. She was al- 
ways very late retiring for the night, and 
was fond of entering upon lengthy occupa- 
tions at most unseasonable hours. She had 
been known more than once to be busy 
washing the door-steps or cleaning the win- 
dows at midnight; while the sounds of boot 
and knife polishing had frequently been 
heard at one o’clock in the morning; she 
was certainly the earliest riser in the house, 
and to be found groping about on pitch-dark 
winter mornings, wakeful and active, when 
the other residents at Mr. Phillimore’s were 
probably in the enjoyment of their first 
sleep. A strange, ugly, not clean-looking, 
rude-mannered, hard-working, kindly old 
woman, very valuable to Mr. Phillimore’s 
household, and that quite apart from her 
pictorial qualifications. Was she conscious 


of these? Anyhow, she was always putting 
herself into advantageous positions—con- 
sidering her as a work in the Rembrandt 
manner—* fetching out her chiar’ oscuro ” 


effects, Mr. Phillimore termed it. A most 
picturesque bundle, eminently Flemish in 
style, she was fond, it seemed, of crouching 
over her kitchen fire—the red light gleaming 
on her shrivelled, corrugated face in a won- 
derful way; and she was prone to hold a 
swaling, flaring candle high above her head 
as she moved about the house, her eyes 
thrown by such means into dense warm 
brown fog, while her knotted projecting nose 
cast down a deep shadow that nearly hid her 
lips. Contemplating her gnarled visage 
under these aspects, the picture-dealer grew 
quite warm with satisfaction at his posses- 
sion of such a treasure, and could only, by 
the exercise of the most extraordinary self- 
restraint, be stayed from doubling her wages 
on the spot, or insuring her life instantly, 
for an enormous amount. 

“ Lawks, how pale the man is!” cried 
Sally, her eye falling on Wilford’s white 
face. “Are you cold? Aint you well? 
Lawks me! I never saw nothing like it. | 
What's the matter?” | 
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“Hush, Sally; there’s nothing the mat- 
ter. Stay. Who left. that letter you gave 
me as I went out a little while ago?” The’ 
question was rather nervously asked. 

“That letter? Why,I told yon—a boy.” 

“ What sort of boy? ” 

“ What sort of boy? Aint they all alike? 
Imperent warmints !—throwing stones, and 
calling names, and dirting the door-steps, 
and flinging muck down the airies. I’d pay 
’em out well, I would, if I was their moth- 
ers, which thank God I aint, and never will 
be.” 

“© Was he English?” 

“ Well, now you mention it, I don’t know 
as he was. But, bless you! he was off afore 
you could wink a’most—shoves the letter 
into my hand bold as brass, and off goes my 
lord. No, I don’t think he were English, 
from what I could see of him, which wasn’t 
much, Leastways, there was a queer look 
about him, and he had a funny-shaped cap 
on. I shouldn’t wonder now but what he 
was one of them furriners ! ” 

Wilford mounted the stairs quickly, and 
entered the drawing-room. 

He was much excited, but it was evident 
that he was doing all that he possibly could 
to command himself. It seemed as though 
he had determined upon a certain line of 
conduct, and that with the determination 
strength had come to him to carry it out 
thoroughly. He had concentrated all his 
energies to play out the part he had pre- 
scribed to himself. Thus he managed to 
place a restraint upon his feelings, and to 
suppress a nervous agitation which, how- 
ever natural, would have interfered with his 
plans. 

“ My dearest Violet,” he said, advancing 
to his wife. Some strangeness in his voice 
must have struck her: she started up. 

‘“‘ Has anything happened ? ” 

“ What should happen?” and he looked 
at her for a moment suspiciously. 

“Your hand quite trembles, Wil,” she 
said. “Are you well? Is anything wrong 
with you?” 

He released his hand from her grasp, with 
an effort at a laugh that was not very suc- 
cessful. 

“ Listen, wife mine,” he said, still with a 
feeble attempt at mirth. “ Sit down quietly, 
and I'll tell you all.” 

She obeyed him at once, with assumed 
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calmness, for there was something in his 
manner that alarmed her—she know not 
why. 

“How curiously things fall out some- 
times,” he said. “Do you remember what 
you were saying at dinner time, when Mar- 
tin was here, that you wished me to desist 
from work for a little—to leave London—to 
take a holiday ? ” 

“Yes, I remember that,” she said faintly, 
a sense of fear coming over her. 

“Well, the opportunity has arrived, 
strangely enough, this very night.” He 
turned away his eyes, and spoke very quickly. 
“IT went back with Martin to his chambers. 
He found there a letter from—a man whose 
name you would not know if I were to men- 
tion it to you, but who is of some fame in 
the literary world, and is indeed commonly 
regarded as the representative of an impor- 
tant daily newspaper. Well, it seems a con- 
fidential person is required in the interests 
of the newspaper to proceed forthwith to 
Paris, as correspondent there. The gentle- 


man who has hitherto filled that office has 
been taken suddenly and alarmingly ill—the 
news has only just come to-night by the 
telegraph. Somebody must go at once, or 


they will be without their usual Paris letter 
—an extraordinary loss in these times— 
must start at once to act on behalf of the 
paper for a few days, until their present cor- 
respondent recovers, or until some one is 
permanently appointed in his stead. Martin 
has been offered the post, but he has refused 
it; in fact, he is at present so tied to Lon- 
don by his engagements, that he could 
hardly be expected to accept it, but he has 
strongly urged me to go in his stead.” 

“ And you will?” 

“Yes; after some hesitation I accepted 
the offer. The work will not be severe. 
The change will be of service to me, and 
the chance of establishing a connection with 
an influential newspaper like that is one I 
ought not to slight. Has not all this hap- 
pened fortunately ? ” 

“ And you are going—when, Wilford ?” 

*¢ At once, dearest.” 

“TI may go with you? Why do you 
shake your head ? Why may I not?” 

She was rather scared by the thought of 
this unexpected journey, and there were evi- 
dences almost of terror in her voice. 

“No, Vi, it is not possible.” 
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* But why not?” 

“Dearest!” he said, rather troubled, “I 
should wish for nothing better than to be 
able to take you with me; but consider the 
haste of the thing, the discomfort, the un- 
certainty! I may not be gone more than 
three or four days. Why should you be 
subjected to all this inconvenience ? ” 

“‘ Wilford, you know I should not heed 
that—only let me be by your side. Iam 
frightened by this hurry and suddenness. I 
cannot bear that we should be parted thus. 
You are not well now. You are not strong 
enough for all this turmoil. Oh, why did 
you consent to go? How could you think 
of leaving me? Write, and say that upon 
reflection you cannot : tell them—anything ! 
Only do not leave me, Wilford. You may 
fall ill on the road. You may die, Wilford, 
and I shall never see you more.” 

The tears started to her eyes at the 
thought, and she circled him with her soft 
arms, and kissed him. 

“Dearest Vi, is this reasonable?” he 
said, gently. ‘I have accepted the offer 
made tome. Am I not bound in honor—” 

“ Enough, Wilford. You must go, I see, 
But may I not go with you?” 

“You forget, Vi, the baby. You cannot 
leave baby: and we cannot expose the little 
one to all the fatigues of this journey.” 

“ True,” she said, rather sorrowfully, “TI 
was not thinking of what I said. Forgive 
me, husband dear; but at the mention of 
our first separation” Her voice failed 
her. 

Fondly he drew her to his heart, and she 
hid her face and her tears on his breast. 

“A few days only, Vi, and I shall come 
back again, well and strong,—think of 
that!” 

“ Tt will not be more than that ? ” 

“Oh, no. I only accept it on those con- 
ditions. I wouldn’t have the permanent 
appointment on any terms. But the oppor- 
tunity of the change—of obliging Martin— 
of making friends with an influential or- 
gan—” 

“Yes, I see; you must go. What time 
to-morrow shall you start ?” 

“To-morrow ?—I go to-night—at once. 
I have come home simply for a carpet-bag, 
and, what is more important, for a kiss from 
my wife and child before I start.” 

“ But there is no train to-night ?” 
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‘No, but there is an early one in the 
morning. The intervening hours I spend 
with the editor in the city—closely closeted 
—receiving my instructions.” 

“© Wil, this is dreadful—I cannot let 
you go.” 

“Come, Vi, dearest, take courage—the 
thing is not really dreadful. Pack a few 
things for me, there’s my darling wife. I 
shall be back with you again before you’ve 
had time to miss me.” 

She shook her head with a sad smile as 
she quitted the room to fulfil his request. 

He seemed to breathe more freely in her 
absence. But he was very restless: he 
strode about ceaselessly with shaking hands. 

“God forgive me!” he said at length, 
deeply pained, “it is the first time I have 
lied to her. My own dear Violet!” 

She came back presently. She had made 
all necessary preparations for his departure, 
but the tears were still in her eyes. 

“T did not think myself so weak,” she 
said. “Forgive me, Wilford! I ought to 
have more sense, ought I not, than to be 
crying because you are leaving me for only 
a day or so? I don’t know how it is—of 
course it’s very foolish—but I have a sort 
of dread about this journey. Perhaps be- 
cause the news of it came to me so sud- 
denly. I have all sorts of foolish thoughts 
and doubts about it. I do wish you were 
not going. Still it’s all simple and natural 
enough, is it not? Say that it is. And 
you'll write immediately on your arrival, 
and you’ll come back very, very soon to me 
and baby, won’t you, Wilford? I do wish 
it were all over, and you safe again home. 
Good-by, dearest Wilford! ” 

“Good-by, my own wife!” and he 
strained her to his heart. He was greatly 
troubled, and trembled very much; he was 
nearly giving way under the pain of that 
parting. “ For you are mine, are you not, 
Violet? And you will love me always, 
whatever happens? We are husband and 
wife, for better and for worse, and our love 
shall last through weal and woe, through 
good report and evil report. You will love 
me always, promise me that!” 

“What are you saying?” she asked, 
softly, smiling through her tears. 

“ Nay, I hardly know. I have caught 
something of your doubts and forebodings, 
I think. It is our first parting, Violet, as 
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you say. Perhaps that is the cause. Again, 
good-by! Keep your heart up, there’s my 
brave Violet! Love me and trust in me 
always, Good-by!” 

One last hurried kiss, and he was gone, 
She heard the noise of the cab bearing him 
away; she listened until the sound quite 
died off. Then a sense of loneliness came 
dreadfully upon her, and the tears streamed 
down her face. Had Mr. Phillimore seen 
her then, he would have cried aloud in his 
admiration at the exquisite semblance of 
Raffaelle’s Mater Dolorosa that she pre- 
sented. 

‘‘T have never doubted him,” she said. 
“Let me not doubt him now. And yet 
there was something new and strange in his 
voice as he spoke of that newspaper business. 
And then this sudden departure. No! no!” 
and she interrupted herself passionately, 
“he is my own good true husband! I wrong 
him by one moment’s doubt of him.” 

And Violet dried her eyes and passed up- 
stairs, to kneel before the cradle in the front 
room, to kiss tenderly the rosy little child 
curled up closely and fast asleep: to weep 
anew, and pray for her husband and the 
father of her child. 

“If I were never to see her more!” mur- 
mured Wilford, as the cab bore him rapidly 
away. The thought seemed to be to him 
agony the most acute. 

The cab did not go into the city—drew up 
at no newspaper office. It stopped at the 
door of an hotel near Covent Garden Market. 
The night-porter was roused, and the cab 
dismissed. Wilford was shown into a bed- 
room. He flung down his carpet-bag. 

“ At least I have now time to think; I 
have gained that much,” and he drew his 
hand nervously across his forehead. ‘ Let 
me read this infernal letter again.” And he 
took it, a crumpled ball of paper, from his 
pocket, and smoothed it on the dressing- 
table in the room. As he did this he caught 
sight of himself in the glass, “ Heaven!” 
he exclaimed, involuntarily, “ how white I 
am!” 

He rested his head upon his hands, and 
remained so for a long time, bent over the 
letter. It contained but a few short lines, 
yet he sat brooding over these, reading them 
again and again, as though he were learning 
them by heart. At last he seemed to be 


| Staring in a dazed, vacant way, as though 






































































































































































































































































his eyes really took no cognizance of the writ- 
ing before him, and his thoughts were miles 
and miles away. With an effort he brought 
himself back to consciousness of surround- 
ing circumstances. Once more he read the 
letter. 

« T shall remember the name,” he said at 
last in a hollow voice, “and the address : 
‘ Boisfleury—second floor—67, Stowe Street, 
Strand,’—I shall not forget that. For this 
—” He stood for a long time irresolutely, 
folding it up, winding it round his fingers, 
twisting it into all sorts of shapes. “ Yes, 
it had better be burnt!” 

He lighted it at the candle, thurst the 
flaming paper into the empty grate, and 
watched it slowly consume. He waited 
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until the last spark had flown from it. A 
few flakes of tinder only remained of the 
letter which had disturbed him so strangely. 

‘So far so well,” he said ; “ what next ?” 

And he shuddered. 

He looked round nervously at the gaunt- 
looking bedroom. It could hardly be com- 
fortable; it struck him as so new and unaccus- 
tomed, and the heavy furniture of the room 
quite absorbed and oppressed the light. 
The place seemed very dim and dreary, and 
full of dense shadows huddling closely in 
the corners. He had never felt so sad and 
desolate before. 

Slowly he undressed and went to bed— 
hardly to sleep, however. 





WHAT’S IN A NAME! OR, BUG Uv. HOWARD. 


“JT, Norrotx Howarp, heretofore called 
and known by the name of Joshua Bug, late of 
Epsom, in the county of Surrey, now of Wake- 
field, in the County of York, and landlord of 
the Swan Tavern in the same county, do hereby 
give notice, that on the 20th day of this present 
month of June, for and on behalf of myself and 
heirs, lawfully begotten, I did wholly abandon 
the use of the surname of Bug, and assumed, 
took, and used, and am determined at all times 
hereafter, in all writings, actions, dealings, 
matters, and things, and upon all other occa- 
sions whatsoever, to be distinguished, to sub- 
scribe, to be called and known by the name of 
Norfolk Howard only.””—Times, June 26. 


Tis over! On Chancery’s rolls set at last, 

Is that awful deed-poll signed and sealed, tight 
and fast, 

That wipes the foul Bug from my sign-board 
and head, 

And plants there the proud Norfolk Howard 
instead ! 

All the blood of the Howards may chafe as it 
will, 

At a Bug’s bold intrusion—Pure ichor be still ! 

The law it allows me to do what I’ve done, 

If a Bug was my father, a Howard’s my son ; 

You may boil, you may bluster, nay burst every 


vein, 

Bat Bug’s Norfolk Howard, and such he'll re- 
main, 

Unless it should please him, rank’s pride to re- 
buke, 

To rise into Seymour, and bully the Duke. 


At distinction of blood, though my shoulders I 
shrug, 

Who knows what may flow in the veins of a Bug? 

The Howards we sucked ere they’d breeches to 


wear, 
And Seymours, while still in their woad, blue 
and bare, 
More deep than your sire’s lies our family stem ; 
They were glad to catch us, and we fed upon them! 





’Tis, perhaps, sense of justice that makes me 
thus fain 

To restore to your order the blood mine has ta’en. 

So open your arms—gules and azure and or, 

And find ’mong your quarterings room for one 
more— 

For henceforth in the coat of the Howards must 
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“On a chief, a Bug rampant, langued proper,” 
for me, 
Or a Bug crawling up an old family tree! 


What, dare you still murmur? Pale Lord- 
lings, be dumb! 

In my train I see myriads locust-like come. 

Were I sole assailant yourselves you might hug, 

For all England o’er only boasts of one Bug. 

But what will you feel, ween from Kelly the row 

Of Brown, Jones and Robinsons, flood-like 
shall flow, 

Not to —_ of the Taylors, who shake off their 
kiths, 

And homonymous thousands of joyous John 
Smiths, 

Flinging off the vile dittos they took at the font, 

And donning instead the proud names that you 
vaunt ? 

To ephemeral titles we scorn to lay claims, 

We'll leave you the handles, so we have the 
names ! 


How? Still discontented ? Then thus I propose : 

** Exchange is no robbery,” all the world knows. 

If that Bugs should turn Howards you think 
such a shame, 

Let Howards turn Bugs—they’ve my leave to 
the name. 

I don’t see why a Howard, if met in the street, 

By the name of a Bug, should not smell just as 
sweet : 

Or if such exchange your nobility fires, 

Suppose you go back to the ways of your sires ; 

And, as they first won titles by service’s claims, 

So let your class win honour, once more, for 
new names, 

Instead of, as now but too often you do, 

Allowing old names to bring honor to you. 


—Punch. 


BY 





A MODEL AND A WIFE. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A MODEL AND A WIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AGNES TREMORNE,” “ THE 
WOMAN I LOVED.” 


CHAPTER I. 

THE studio of John Herbert was perhaps 
the dirtiest, certainly the most uncomforta- 
ble, in Rome. I may be accused of exag- 
geration, but calmly and deliberately I 
repeat the assertion. 

John Herbert was a genius ; moreover, he 
had that capacity for work, hard work, 
which is so rarely combined with genius ; 
but, alas! he was also the most absent- 
minded, untidy, and careless of men. 

He would stand at his easel for hours, 
regardless of time and appetite, with his 
studio one litter from floor to ceiling, of 
sketches, cast-aside palettes, bottles, brushes, 


rags, bits of costume, books, manuscripts, | 


and other heterogeneous articles, of which 
I could make a catalogue as long as an auc- 
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“ Not at all.” 

“Humph. What is the matter?” 

“« My dear Elton, I feel inclined to break 
up my studio, burn my canvas, destroy my 
brushes, and go to New Zealand. 

“Nonsense. What is it?” 

“T have been trying to realize an idea 
| suggested by Tennyson. You know the 
verses— 


‘A leaning and upbearing parasite, 

Clothing the stem, which else had fallen quite, 
With clustered flower-bells and ambrosial orbs 
| Of rich fruit bunches leaning on each other 

| Shadow forth thee : the world hath not another, 
Though all her fairest forms are types of thee, 
And thou of God, in the great chastity 

Of such a finished chastened purity.” 


“Well?” 
“ The picture is not getting on badly in 
| all its accessories ; but the principal figure 
is a failure.” 

“ How?” 

“T call the picture ‘ Notre Dame de bon 





tioneer’s, and sublimely unconscious that | Secours,” but I do not want a Catholic Ma- 
over his most valuable and elaborate studies, | donna, that ty pe has been done to death; 

a thick glutinous stream of turpentine was but a woman in whose face one could read 
producing a most fitful varnish, and that the a steadfast and heroic purpose, united to the 


purple and silver brocade which hung from | 


his lay figure was resting in a pool of oil. 
One afternoon, while he was conquering 
with great skill and patience a refractory 
portion of the foreground of his most ambi- | 
tious picture, he heard a knock at the door. 
Herbert hated interruptions, and his “Come. 


in” was uttered in a very peevish and unin- 
viting tone. 

The door opened, and on the threshold 
stood a middle-aged man with a ludicrous 
expression of disgust, amazement, and per- 
plexity on his face. Herbert was not aware 
of it. 
having instantly forgotten the interruption. 

‘¢ How long am I to wait here, Herbert ?” 

“You? Why, I thought I had said come | 
in an hour ago.” 

“Tt is easy to say come in: how to come | 
in is the question.” 

Herbert looked round, and shrugged his 
shoulders. He did not understand the dif- 
ficulties. He rose, however, with the inten- 
tion of clearing a narrow path through the 
obstructions for the intruder. 

“No, no; I would rather not, thank you. 
Tam contented to stay here, if you will only. 
listen to me. First, how are you getting 
on?” 


He had gone on with his painting, | 


‘most loving sweetness. Every model in 
| ‘Rome has sat tome.” Elton whistled. “I 
have made sketches from them, but not one 
approaches the idea I seek to represent.” 
“ Explain.” 
“The fact is, these Italian faces, beautiful 
as they are in form and color, are, if I may 
| so express myself, too easily read. If they 
| are pleased, grieved, vexed, amused, it is on 
the surface at once. They are too broadly 
expressed. There is a want of self-control 
and discipline on their faces.” 

“You raved about them once.” 

* So I do now in a certain sense; but for 
this particular picture I wish I could obtain 
the soft, veiled look which is so characteris- 
‘tic of the Anglo-Saxon countenance, com- 
bined with the beauty of form of an Italian 
| face.” 

‘“‘ That is not likely.” 

“No; and rather than fail, I will give it 
up; but it is a bitter disappointment.” 

“ You have seen all the models ?” 

“ All!” 

“ Annunziata? ” 

“ Yes; she has a mild saintly look, but it 
is the mildness of a bon naturel, and nothing 
more. There is nothing deep or self-re- 
| strained init. Leonardo’s intellectual look- 
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ing Madonnas have something of the look I 
mean.” 

“Yes, How much power and refinement 
we see in the faces of his Maries.” 

“Exactly. You remember those large 
full eyes and round temples, and the deli- 
cate, almost thin cheek ? ” 

“Yes. By the by, I have a notion—” 

“ What?” 4 

“T have seen—I know a face that would 


I will see about it.” 

* What on earth do you mean P” 

“Oh, sometimes in this dull old anachron- 
ism of a town in which J have no vocation, 
I ramble about and use my eyes.” 

“But, then, have you only seen some 


model whom you think will do? Do you) 


not know whether she will be contented to 
sit to me or not?” 

“‘T will ascertain all that. But now 
enough of this. Do wash your hands, 
smooth that door-mat called by courtesy a 
head of hair, change your blouse, and come 
along. My aunt and my cousins have ar- 
rived.” 

“T am not fit to dine out,” interrupted 
Herbert, in a most piteous tone. 

“ What are your disqualifications ? ” 

“‘T have so much to do.” 

“No, no; come along. Besides, there is 
Nellie.” 

“Nellie? Oh! I remember—” 

“Do you mean to say you had forgotten P” 
The question was asked in a tone of indig- 
nation. 

“T had not forgotten little Nellie,” an- 
swered Herbert, mildly; “‘ but I did not at 
the moment connect your family with her. 
You must acknowledge the name is a com- 
mon one.” 

“To me, there is but one Nellie in all the 
world.” Herbert looked inquiringly at El- 
ton, but was silent. 

He then put by his painting, threaded his 
way through the maze, and disappeared 
through a side door, from which he emerged 
ten minutes afterwards with some appear- 
ance of having attempted a toilette. 

As they made their way through the 
Corso, Elton observed how curiously Her- 
bert peered into every face, still intent on 
his search for the lineaments of “ Notre 
Dame de bon Secours.” 
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“How your whole soul is absorbed in 
that picture,” said Elton, impatiently. 

“Of course it is.” 

“ T have no patience with you.” 

‘My dear Elton, one cannot serve two 
masters: I belong wholly and irrevocably to 
art. Why should I shake off my allegiance 
the moment I am out of the studio?” 

“Do you mean to say you have no affec- 
tions, feelings, desires, which are not those 
of an artist ?” 

“None, I hope,” answered Herbert, 
quietly. 

“Then you are a f—, humph. I mean I 
do not believe you.” 

“My dear fellow, I know I seem a fool to 
you, and to most men; but I have made my 
choice. My studio is my home, my art is 
my mistress, wife, child—the object to which 
I devote myself body and soul.” 

“That will do, till the proper person ap- 
pears.” 

“T tell you seriously I shall never marry ; 
the jealous divinity I serve admits of no 
divided affections. Where would be my con- 
centration of thought on my picture if, while 
painting it, I should be depressed or de- 
lighted by circumstances which had nothing 
to do with it?” 

“ Pshaw ?” 

“Fancy me a slave to all the requirements 
of domestic felicity. ‘My dear, return at 
one to luncheon; it is our Dick’s birthday, 
so you must see him at dinner. Remember 
to be home early this evening, for we dine 
at Mrs. Hum’s. Recollect that to-morrow 
is Mrs. Prim’s ball; be sure you have your 
hair cut, and try to look a little more like 
other people. Pray do not go to the studio 
to-day ; Charlie has the measles, and I am 
so anxious.’ And then confinements and 
monthly nurses and wet-nurses and dry- 
nurses and cooks and milliners and dress- 
makers, and all the lilliputian fetters of all 
kinds which pin you to earth, when you wish 
to be most freed from it—then jealousies and 
bickerings and contentions—” 

“Stuff; cannot you imagine a woman 
really loving you enough to study your com- 
fort and save you all this torment ? ” 

A softer expression passed over Herbert’s 
face. 

“No woman whom I could love could 
herself love such a creature as I am—a dirty, 
ill-conditioned, careless dog, with nothing to 
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attract whatever, absent and pre-occupied in 
manner, unkempt and unbrushed in person. 
Individually, who could love John Herbert 
the man, and the artist has as yet achieved 
nothing which could bestow a reflected glory 
onhim. Iam never happy but in my studio; 
ordinary conversation bores me to death, and 
then women, say what you like, are so ex- 
acting ; if you fail in petits soins, they are 
so unforgiving. With the best intentions, 
I should be always sinning. You know the 
pithy account the young midshipman wrote 
of some South Sea islanders he had been 
ordered to visit and send a report of, ‘ Man- 
ners, none ; customs, beastly.’ Most women 
would think in much the same way of me. 
Sometimes I rise at four, sometimes I crawl 
out of bed to dinner ; there are nights when 
Ido not go to bed at all, there are days when, 
if I was put to the torture, I could not tell 
you whether I had dined or not.” 

“And the consequence of this fooling 
away of health and strength is, that John 
Herbert, at thirty, looks forty, and that a 
naturally fine constitution is nearly de- 
stroyed. You stoop, you cough, and you 
are about half the weight you were four years 
ago.” 

“T know it, Elton. I trust, however, I 
shall live long enough to fulfil one of my 
ambitions—that is, paint a first-class picture, 
There have been times, however, when I 
feared I must not expect even that.” 

“You are the most provoking fellow; 
what nonsense.” 

“Dear Jim,” said Herbert, in a soft 
caressing tone, “truth is best. I know my 
health is gone, why should I shrink from 
telling you; but after all, life survives health, 
and while I live I can work.” 

Elton sighed. He looked at Herbert, and 
saw there was truth in what he feared. 

Herbert was not only thin, but attenu- 
ated ; the features were sharpened, and the 
complexion was of a flushed sallowness, 
which spoke ill as to the general health. 
The cough was not frequent, but there were 
inflammatory symptoms about it. In short, 
John Herbert was in that state when a little 
care would set the creaking machine in order, 
but a little more neglect and injudicious 
usage would break it up. 

Elton felt sad and anxious. He loved 
the young artist with a half protecting, half 
admiring love. The only romance of his 
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honest matter-of-fact nature was connected 
with him. This romance was of course con- 
nected with a woman—Elton’s first and only 
love, Herbert’s no love. 

They arrived in Via Gregoriana; Mrs. 
Elton, Elton’s aunt, lived there. They were 
late, and the precise old lady looked some- 
what reproachful. 

“‘ Where is Nell ?” was Elton’s first whis- 
pered question. 

‘‘Up-stairs; she is so tired, she is not 
coming down again. She has been to the 
Protestant cemetry for hours to-day.” 

Elton disappeared for a few minutes; 
when he returned, he found his aunt leaning 
back with a puzzled and somewhat offended 
air, and his two sisters were whispering to- 
gether over their crochet. 

Herbert had vanished. 

“ Where is John?” he asked. 

Mrs. Elton pointed in silence to the ter- 
race,which opened from the farthest drawing- 
room. Elton there found Herbert sketching 
a peculiar-looking carved and twisted pedi- 
ment of a column, from which its capital had 
long been broken, but round which a pas- 
sion-flower had twisted itself in great luxu- 
riance and beauty. Mrs. Elton’s conversa- 
tion had not had power to fix Herbert’s 
thoughts, and his eyes had been attracted 
by the effect of this lovely bit of green leaf 
and starry flower on the luminous marble, 
till the temptation had been irresistible, and 
after mumbling some excuses he had es- 
caped to make a sketch of it. 

Elton went to him, and after a little 
persuasion and some reproof, induced him 
to return to his hostess; but the column 
was sketched, and certain cabalistic signs 
scratched on the paper explained to the 
artist where the colors should be placed and 
what they were. 

Enriched with this sketch, he bore in 
smiling patience all the tediousness of a 
formal dinner, and did not attempt to get 
away before Elton himself rose and bade his 
relatives good-night. 

‘‘Now remember, Jim,” said Herbert, 
“you must not tempt me out again. I must 
work hard to make up for this fulfilment of 
social duties.” 

“ And Nellie? ” 

“I told Mrs. Elton I hoped they would all 
come and see me at my studioin a monthor 
so. I shall be less pressed for time then, 
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night.” 
CHAPTER Il. 

THE next morning, in an upper room of 
the same house where they had dined, Elton 
might have been seen in earnest conversa- 
tion with a young lady. She was seated on 
a low stool in an attitude too free and care- 
less for any English woman “ pur sang” to 
take. The muscles of the British female are 
of a stronger consistency, and do not per- 
mit that willowy and flexible grace. 

Her abundant hair was of the darkest 
brown where it was folded in a mass at the 
back of her head, but of a warmer tint in 
the little wavy rings about the forehead. 
Her eyes were black, her nose small, with 
fine nostrils, cut as clearly as a statue’s ; her 
mouth, which smiled rarely, wore in its 
abiding expression something tender, yet 
sad. Hadit not been for the eyes, the mouth 
would have been almost pathetic in its gen- 
tleness ; had it not been for the mouth, the 
eyes would have been too keen and purely 
intellectual ; as it was, the face was full of 
meaning, but one not to be defined immedi- 
ately. It suggested more than it expressed. 
At times it was grand and passionless as a 
Minerva’s, at others it was arch and almost 
mischievous. At the very moment that the 
beholder had fitted some story or some judg- 
ment of character to its prevailing expres- 
sion, some sudden shadow or some fleeting 
brightness would belie his verdict. 

“I saw him, Jim; I tell you, I looked 
down accidentally from that window, and saw 
him sketching that column. He is more 
altered than I thought possible. I can see 
that he is very ill.” 

“T know it; but what can be done? I 
only wish he could find a model, and finish 
that cursed picture ; we might then get him 
to change the air.” 

** Why can’t he find one?” 

‘He wants such a contradictory, incon- 
ceivable, as the Saturday Review would say.” 

“ Could J do, cousin ? ” 

* You—well, on my word, let me look at 
you, I begin to think you would.” 

Sly Elton. He had resolved on this very 
way of serving Herbert and Nelly at the 
same time, but he was determined to let it 
appear the work of chance, and not his own 
arrangement, and therefore he would not 
make the proposition himself. 
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and she can bring Nell with her. Good-/j 


“But how?” and the young lady was on 
her feet in aninstant. “I know,” she said; 
“ tell him you have found an Italian model.” 

* Lie the first.” 

“TI will take Annina with me, and you 
can say I am rather in a better class of life, 
or that I have a jealous husband—” 

“ Lie the second.” 

* And that he must speak to me as little 
as possible.” 

“At the cost of three white lies, then; 
no, no—let him take your picture, that is 
plain and straightforward. I told my aunt 
who wishes you to have your portrait painted 
while you are in Rome, that I would rec- 
ommend you a good artist ; I know of none 
better than Herbert. I will manage him, 
and she will surely make no objection.” 

“Qh no, I have so tutored my tutoress, 
that she never does make inconvenient ob- 
jections.” 

“What a Turk you are; my poor aunt 
has had a difficult task with you.” 

“No, we are the best friends in the world, 
but she does not quite understand me, and 
we should have come into constant collision 
if I had not found out at once that an armed 
peace was our best position. There are so 
many things which I wish to know and to 
do, which are gall and wormwood to her. 
She is one of those persons who conidser 


it right to visit the poor in cottages in 


the country, but not in lodgings in Lon- 
don. She thinks it the height of bad taste 
to wish to study art as an artist, and not as 
an amateur; and to seek work with those 
who now in every part of England are help- 
ing the poor, raising the fallen, nursing the 
sick, and who so nobly assert a woman’s 
right to be and to do, as well as to suffer, 


|she pronounces unfeminine and irreligious. 
‘I was therefore early obliged to assert the 


independence which would otherwise have 
been so irksome to me. ‘It is only Nellie’s 
way,’ is now her invariable answer to any 
one who would expostulate with her about 
me.” 

“What would she say to the present 
project which fills that pretty little heart 
of yours?” 

“ What?” said Nellie, blushing. 

“ Wishing to act the part of Providence 
to that perverse individual, John Herbert.” 

“To prove my gratitude to him for his 
kindness to me, a miserable little orphan, in 
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India; to repay him for having paid out of 
his own small cadet’s pay for my voyage to 
England, and nursing me through a long 
illness on board. A lad of twenty, acting 
the part of mother to a puny, wretched little 
girl of ten. Can I, ought I, to forget ? ” 

Nay, don’t cry, Nell, or look so fierce.” 

“If my money, that money which never 
would have been mine but for him, can be 
of use to him, it shall be so; though he 
shall never know that he owes Nell any- 
thing; Ae has forgotten :e,” and Nellie’s 
face looked very sad. 

“ How to serve him is the question; he 
will die at his easel, I tell you; paint, paint, 
paint, there is nothing can take him away.” 

“T will alter that.” 

“T defy you, Nell.” 

“ We shall see.” 

The next day Elton went to Herbert, and 
told him he had seen a lady who wished to 
have her picture taken. 

“ You know I never paint portraits.” 

‘*‘ When you have seen her, you will speak 
differently. She is, I would bet a hundred 
to one, the very model you want.” 

“T doubt it: a model is as difficult to 
find as a wife. By the way, fancy that 
monkey, Nell, being too tired to come down 
last night.” 

“Do you remember Nell?” asked Elton, 
who felt convinced that Herbert had forgot- 
ten the lapse of time, and thought of Nell 
just as he had left her ten years previously. 

“ Of course I do; a little black-eyed girl, 
with no good feature but her eyes; thin and 
dark, and as sharp as a needle.” 

“She is very much altered, then.” 

“ Ah! she has probably rounded off into 
an indolent Oriental style ; those thin chil- 
dren often do. By the way, when I was 
sketching that column at Mrs. Elton’s I 
caught sight of a hand holding back a cur- 
tain, and a pair of dark eyes, which I liked 
the look of.” 

“To what kind of face did those eyes be- 
long ?” 

“‘Unmistakeably Italian.” 

“That is the very person ; she lives in the 
same house as my aunt.” 

“And wishes me to paint her portrait? 
That willdo. Hers is a face I should like to 
paint.” 

“ Can you speak Italian, John P” 

“ After a fashion—yes.” 
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The next day Elton escorted Nellie to 
Herbert’s studio. 

She spoke Italian, and arrangements were 
made for a sitting. Nellie’s affectionate 
heart was touched by the confusion and dis- 
comfort of the studio, and by Herbert’s 
evident air of ill health. Herbert was en- 
chanted with her face and figure, 

“ Eureka ! ” he said to his friend ; “though 
the type of the face is Italian, there is some- 
thing in its expressior. which is precisely 
what I need. Enthusiasm yet reticence, 
ardor yet timidity, passion and yet repose.” 

But the lady, in fixing the day and hour 
of her first sitting, said, in a gentle but de- 
cided tone, that the first few sittings must 
be in her own house. 

Herbert was aghast. 

“ Anch’io son pittore,” she said, with a 
deepening color and deprecating look ; “ and 
you shall have all the light and as much of 
the shade as you like.” 

Herbert was about to decline painting the 
picture on such conditions, but he caught 
the tender flitting blush of the oval cheek, 
the yearning in the eyes, and he was con- 
quered. 

“ At all events,” added the lady, “I will 
sit as long as you like in my own house, 
and this will make up for giving you the 
trouble of coming to me.” 

He assented, and so it was arranged. 

Elton was present during the sittings. 
His aunt and sisters very rarely at any 
time invaded Nellie’s own rooms; and now 
they were absorbed in the duties of sight- 
seeing, Jim took care of Nellie; and that 
was enough. They knew she was sitting for 
her portrait, but knew not to whom. Elton 
was amused, and perhaps even more touched, 
at the utter unconsciousness of Herbert, 
Nellie’s color went and came as she met his 
eyes exploring with calm critical observation 
her features and the contour of her face; 
but he evidently had no suspicion that he 
had ever looked on them before. 

Jim had managed the affair, and Herbert 
was quite satisfied. ‘An Italian who lived 
in Via Gregoriana” was all he knew of his 
sitter. 

They all spoke Italian ; and though Nellie 
spoke it with far more fluency than the two 
gentlemen, there was a want of ease and 
spirit in the conversation which effectually 
placed a barrier between them. This aided 
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the deception. Had Nellie spoken English, 
Herbert would have probably recognized 
something of the voice and manner of his 
former protégée ; but nothing disguises the 
voice more effectually than the use of another 
language. The different accents and inflec- 
tions seem entirely to change the intonation. 
Besides this, ten years, from ten to twenty, 
alter a human being wholly. After that the 
progress of time may be traced, but the fea- 
tures remain unchanged, and the expression 
is not materially altered. 

Nellie Spencer had worshipped as a child 
the generous youth who had proved himself 
such a friend to her. She was an orphan; 
her mother had died in giving her birth, and 
her father, a poor subaltern officer, had kept 
her with him in India. At his death the 
colonel of the regiment sent her to Calcutta, 
but what was to become of her afterwards 
he neither knew nor cared. Herbert was 
returning to England: he knew her father 
well—was, in fact, a distant relative of his. 
He knew that if the child could be sent to 
England, she had relatives there who would 
take charge of her. He had sold out of the 
army, finding the climate and the mode of 
life insupportable; and having resolved to 
devote himself to the profession of an artist, 
for which he had a great love and some tal- 
ent, and abandon that of a military man, for 
which he had an invincible repugnance, he 
had sold his commission well, and was in 
possession of a tolerable sum of money for 
the furtherance of his artistic studies. He 
very generously made use of part of this 
sum to pay for Nell’s journey to England. 
John Herbert’s heart was as kind as his ex- 
terior was rough. 

During the voyage the child was taken ill, 
and he had nursed her with the tenderest 
care and assiduity. It was not extraordi- 
nary that the poor little orphan, brotherless 
and sisterless, clung to her only friend. Her 
heart was almost broken when they parted. 
He consigned her to a great-aunt, who ac- 
knowledged her claims on her when she was 
brought in person before her, but who would 
never have dreamed of making any inquiries 
about her had she notseenher. She repaid 
the debt to Herbert, and was kind to Nellie. 
Herbert then set off for Italy, where he had 
remained ever since. 

A year or two after her arrival in Eng- 
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land, Nellie had been adopted by a rich old 
bachelor relation, who was also connected 
with Herbert. This old man resolved she 
should be his heiress. 

Nellie had, however, spoken so enthusi- 
astically of the debt of gratitude she owed 
Herbert, and the claims he had on all who 
professed to love her, that Mr. Spencer, pre- 
viously to the final arrangement of his tes- 
tamentary affairs, had written to him. He 
declared his intention of leaving all he pos- 
sessed to Nellie, and at the same time rather 
coarsely proposed to Herbert that he should 
marry her and take the name of Spencer. 
If he consented, though the landed property 
was strictly entailed on the offspring of the 
marriage, a large sum of money was divided 
between Nellie and Herbert, into two inde- 
pendent shares; if he refused, the whole 
fortune was Nellie’s, with the exception of 
a small annuity which was settled on Her- 
bert, and which at his death was merged 
again in the property. Herbert was thus 
poor but independent. 

Nellie did not see the letter ; indeed, she 
was ignorant of the proposition till Her- 
bert’s refusal of it came. His answer was 
not shown to her, but she was told its pur- 
port, and Mr. Spencer did not conceal his 
annoyance at its haughty and resentful tone, 
Herbert had been deeply offended. He 
wrote as if he felt he had been mortally in- 
sulted. To his chivalric, romantic nature, 
the bare idea of such a marriage was odious; 
and coupled as it was with the notion of a 
pecuniary reward for what had been such a 
labor of love (the service he had rendered 
Nellie), his indignation could not be con- 
trolled. He expressed a wish never more to 
hold any communication with Mr. or Miss 
Spencer. 

Poor Nellie only indistinctly heard that 
Herbert had preferred beggary, so Mr. Spen- 
cer termed it, to the possession of an enor- 
mous fortune shared with her. Her vanity 
was not mortified, she possessed very little 
of that irritable noli me tangere thistle in 
her composition, but her heart was wounded. 
She felt that somehow she stood in Her- 
bert’s place. Had she never come to Eng- 
land, Mr. Spencer, in default of any other 
heir, must have done justice to Herbert. 
Herbert’s goodness in bringing her to Eng- 
landhad brought about this bitterresult. But 
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how to atone was the difficulty, for during 
his lifetime Mr. Spencer prevented all fur- 
ther communication with Herbert. 

At his death she was left to the care of 
Mrs. Elton, and to the guardianship of James 
Elton. She was of age at eighteen, but she 
was to reside with them, if unmarried, till 
the age of twenty-one. 

James Elton fell in love as desperately and 
irretrievably as only a middle-aged bachelor 
can with Nellie, but before he had committed 
himself, he had discovered Nellie’s deep in- 
terest in, and grateful affection for Herbert. 
It was not yet love, but Elton, who had long 
known the wayward, careless, but thoroughly 
loveable Herbert, could well believe that a 
girl thus prepared by gratitude and affec- 
tionate interest, only required a personal 
knowledge of the man who thus filled her 
whole thoughts, to give him her whole heart. 

Nellie had admirers — what heiress has 
not? Nellie had lovers—what girl of spirit 
and beauty is without them? but she was as 
callous and indifferent to the homage she re- 
ceived, as if she had been eighty instead of 
eighteen. Her one absorbing dream was to 
serve Herbert, and compensate to him for 


the injustice done him by Mr. Spencer. 


She consulted James. She would have 
purchased every picture Herbert had painted, 
she would have given him commissions for a 
future series of pictures which would have 
occupied a life-time to complete, and she 
would have insisted on paying all in advance. 
But this was impossible; John Herbert 
would not sell his sketches or undertake 
commissions. One or two of his pictures he 
had been compelled to sell, but it was ludi- 
crous to observe the hardship it was to him 
to part with them. Stern necessity had, 
however, imperiously demanded the sacri- 
fice, but he had been known to refuse a large 
sum from persons who had disgusted him by 
want of knowledge of art, and he would part 
for a mere trifle with his most cherished per- 
formance to some true connoisseur or acute 
critic. 

After all, the value of money is but rela- 
tive, and there was not much it could do for 
Herbert. His indifference to it was abso- 
lute. 

When Nellie was twenty she begged Mrs, 
Elton to go abroad. James had been in 
Rome the whole winter, his aunt, sisters and 
Miss Spencer arrived there in April. 
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The first two sittings passed off in the 
most harmonious manner, and Nellie’s in- 
cognito was strictly kept. At the end of the 
second she petitioned for two more in her 
own house. Herbert hesitated, but finally 
complied. 

“The fact is,” he said, apologizing for 
having hesitated, as he entered the room for 
the fourth sitting, ‘I am in a state of per- 
fect bewilderment. During these three sit- 
tings during which I have beea absent, and 
during that afternoon when I accompanied 
you to the Ludovisi, my landlord has been 
making the most astonishing and unheard 
of revolutions in my apartment and studio. 
Carpet and matting have been put down, 
curtains have been put up, he has hung tap- 
estry on the walls, absolutely good and taste- 
fully chosen, and I think if I do not remain 
immovable in my studio, it will take only a 
few days more to transform it into a palace. 
Cinderella’s godmother was a goose com- 
pared to my miracle working padrone. You 
would no longer laugh at my disorderly den, 
Elton, now; and I am in terror if I am ab- 
sent much longer, that he will actually 
invade the studio itself and put it in order.” 

Nellie and Elton both laughed at this cli- 
max ; but Nellie was delighted to find how 
totally unsuspicious Herbert was of the cause 
of thesechanges. She had confided her wishes 
to her maid Annina, with carte blanche as to 
expense, and with the strictest commands 
to be secret. How Annina had persuaded 
the landlord, she knew not, but she herself 
had chosen, and Annina had made the cur- 
tains, carpets, etc., which were to change a 
cold unhealthy apartment into a comfortable 
one. The padrone had mended windows, 
closed two unnecessary doors, and opened 
an additional one. The large loggia which 
ran in front of the bed-room and sitting- 
room had been decorated with a gay matting 
—the vine which grew in rich profusion over 
it had been pruned and ‘cut till it admitted 
air and light, and the whole parapet of the 
loggia was now covered with red Etruscan- 
shaped terra-cotta vases filled with the spike- 
leaved cactuses and aloes which are so char- 
acteristic of Rome. Even though the studio 
itself had not been touched, the window had 
been cleaned, a new curtain hung before it, 
and the ground had been carefully and elab- 
orately scoured, there were more chairs in 
it, and a large “ armoire,” in which some of 
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the heterogeneous articles had been depos-, ‘She has the most winning face,” he 
ited. said, “‘a charming playful smile, and with 

Annina had simply told the padrone that these very feminine attractions she combines 
these alterations were commanded by a rel- a brow and a pose of the head I have never 
ative of Herbert’s, but that Ilerbert was so seen but in the purest Greek type. Leon- 
eccentric it must be done without his knowl- | ardo da Vinci alone could paint such a face, 
edge, and the padrone must take the merit at once so refined and so intellectual.” 
or blame on himself. He was only too will-| “She is a rich heiress,” said one of the 
ing to do so at the rate he was paid for other artists, “and is going to be married 
everything, and with the knowledge, that to a relation, or guardian, or something of 
come what would, the articles would remain that sort, James Elton, a good fellow, but 
in his house. For the rest, he was quite plain, and much older than she is.” 
willing to gratify any whim of those “ pazzi,| Herbert turnedround. It seemed strange 
gl’ Inglesi.” to hear little Nell so spoken of. 

The morning before the first sitting which | ‘ They say,” added another, “that she 
was to be in his own house, Herbert had has come to Rome with the most generous 
breakfasted at the Caffé Gréco. He break- intentions towards artists. She is going to 
fasted there when he breakfasted at all. fill a gallery with pictures.” 

There was, as usual, a plentiful assemblage; The conversation turned off in another 
of artists ; bearded and moustached men of direction. The morning assemblage dis- 
all ages and countries; spruce Englishmen, persed, and Herbert went home. He was 
neat even at that hour, and looking as if delighted that it was to be the first sitting 
they had never left the small and symmetri- in his own house. He was rather glad on 
cal domestic parlors of their native land, ‘that account that the sitting-room which 
though years and years had passed in this opened into his studio on one side and into 
lawless wandering life; long-haired Danes, ‘his bed-room on the other, had been so 
burly, reckless-looking Frenchmen, drinking adorned by his padrone; for now it wasa 
wine instead of coffee ; self-willed and pug- | pretty and picturesque room. He further 
nacious Americans, with surreptitious to- | decorated it with a few flowers placed on the 
bacco swelling in their checks, but all with | table near which the young lady was to sit. 
an air of life, individuality, and self-reliance,| | He was working at the picture, and think- 
if also of self-assertion, which gave them | ing with somewhat of wounded feelings of 
incontestibly the palm over the assemblages | Elton’s want of confidence in him. They 
in the Caffé Nuovo or any other in which | had so many discussions about marriage, 
languid and wearied travellers or effete Pon- | and James had so reproached Herbert for 
tificals assembled. cutting himself off from all association with 

The great English sculptor, who has never |the Spencers previous to Mr. Spencer’s 
missed his morning cup of coffee at the | death, and had so often hinted even lately, 
Caffé Gréco for more years than one likes | at the advantages of such a marriage for 
to remember, when one also considers of | him (Herbert), that his lip curled in scorn 
what value is that life to art, was there, | at the evident want of openness and straight- 
delivering as usual some of his terse and | forwardness in Jim. What was he afraid 
pithy axioms with bis decided yet simple |of? ‘There could be no chance of rivalry. 
manner. The forcible enunciation of a man | Every feeling of Herbert’s heart was ab- 
who has sought for Truth patiently and | sorbed in the young Italian with whom he 
honestly, and expresses what he has found | had lately become acquainted, who was an 
fearlessly and positively. He and Herbert | entire stranger to him, of whose very name 
were great allics. Herbert had a profound | he was ignorant, and yet to whom, by the 
veneration for Gibson. Gibson recognized | fine intuition of love, he knew he was bound 
and proclaimed Herbert’s talents, and re- | by the chords of the most entire sympathy 
spected his character. and the most intimate comprehension. 

The conversation turned on beauty, and | Poor little Nellie! he could not help smil- 
Gibson spoke with an enthusiasm (ever- | ing at the admiring, almost reverential way 
young) of the beauty of a lady who had |in which he had heard her mentioned. How 
lately arrived at Rome, a Miss Spencer. often had she sat on his knee or slept in his 
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arms—how often, little monkey, had she, in 
the waywardness of illness, refused to take 
food but from his hand. It was strange, 
but he could not imagine how she could have 
developed into this rarely beautiful! woman- 
hood. At all events, he would endeavor to 
see her, and judge himself, one of these 
days. After all, she had no part, probably 
in Mr. Spencer’s insulting offer, and for the 
sake of Auld lang syne he would be glad to 
shake hands with her again. But all these 
thoughts were put to flight as he heard a 
carriage stop, and saw his beautiful model 
step out of it and enter the house. 

Nellie had brought Annina, for Jim was 
engaged. When they entered the house, 
Herbert’s landlord met them on the stairs, 
and after a low bow to Nellie, entered into 
a long whispered conversation with Annina, 
and followed them to the door of Herbert’s 
studio. Herbert opened it, and observed 


with surprise that the man stood for a few 
minutes on the threshold, and seemed point- 
ing out to Annina the improvements and 
alterations in the rooms, and between each he 
made a low bow in the direction of Nellie, but 
he was soon so busy placing her, and prepar- 
ing for his work, that he thought no more of 


Signor Bonifazio’s unwonted manners. 

The sitting commenced; and Herbert, in 
his slow, correct, but somewhat stiff Italian, 
began speaking of the picture for which he 
had asked her to sit. He had already, from 
his own portrait of her, sketched in the 
principal figure, and it was a beautiful and 
spirited sketch. He pointed out to her an 
engraving he had of Scheffer’s “ Christus 
Consolator,” and said that the idea of his 
picture had been in some measure suggested 
by it. 

He wished to paint an apotheosis of 
woman, not only as the daughter, wife, 
mother, but through these relations to an 
individual, to typify her greater ministrations 
to humanity. He wished to embody in one 
beautiful woman that feminine element 
which (granted fair play and scope) would, 
he conceived, thoroughly modify the world, 
and which, acting side by side with man, 
would refine art into beauty, penetrate life 
with light, crown law with love: a realiza- 
tion of that grand figure which St. John 
foresaw—“ the woman clothed with the sun, 
and crowned with the stars.” 
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Nellie’s eyes dilated as she listened. Her- 
bert was earnest, though fanciful: eloquent, 
if imaginative; and theze were chords in 
Nellie’s heart which thrilled as he spoke on 
this exalted theme. The rapt expression on 
her face gave it a sublime, unearthly look, 
which still better suited the picture; and 
Herbert was more and moreenchanted. He 
was no longer fluent; he stammered, he 
hesitated ; and the end of his conversation 
would have been totally unworthy the com- 
mencement; for it changed from generalities 
to individualitizs, from manhood to the es- 
pecial man who was then and there declar- 
ing his own love, and hoping, asking, im- 
ploring hers, when at that very moment a 
knock was heard, and—Mrs. Elton and her 
daughters entered ! 

There was noescape. Both Herbert and 
Nellie remembered it was the very day Her- 
bert had asked Mrs. Elton to come a month 
previously, so that she was dans son droit. 

“Why, Nellie, who would have thought 
it?” said the youngest girl, who was talka- 
tive, and rather vulgar. ‘ You never told 
us it was Jim’s friend, Mr. Herbert, who was 
painting your picture.” 

‘‘ He has succeeded very well,” said Mrs. 
Elton, in a patronizing tone, fussing up to 
the easel; ‘ but rather an idealized portrait, 
I should say.” 

Nellie was literally breathless with confu- 
sion. Herbert, strange to say, was the first 
to recover himself. He looked more stern 
than she could have thought possible. A 
man who has been walking in a smiling 
sunny prairie, and who, without warning, 
falls suddenly into an ambush which an 
enemy has prepared for him, may wear such 
a look. 

He bowed to Mrs. Elton, and said, “I 
myself do not think the picture has done 
justice to the original in all points. To en- 
sure success and produce a true likeness 
would require a profounder comprehension 
of art than I can pretend to.” 

There was a double meaning in these 
words, which hit home. Nellie’s face was 
covered with indignant blushes, but she 
could not speak. She felt that most humil- 
iating of all feelings to a woman, that she 
was in a false position, and could not extri- 
cate herself from it. 

‘‘T understand now,” continued Mrs. El- 
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ton, “ why Jim and you have been more than 
usually confidential and mysterious the last 
week or two. Is this picture for him?” 

“ Yes, yes,’’ said Nellie, impatiently, wish- 
ing herself a hundred miles off. 

But all was not over yet. Jane Elton had 
been occupying herself by looking about her 
at the rooms and furniture. She now ran 
back to Nellie, while Herbert stood by Mrs. 
Elton, as she was examining the sketches in 
a portfolio. 

“ T see now,” she said, “ why Annina and 
you have been so busy sewing curtains and 
choosing carpets and tapestry. Could not 
your ladyship come to a studio till you had 
furnished it ? ” 

This was said in a loud whisper, and Nel- 
lie hoped Herbert had not heard it. 

“You are a good, kind creature, Nell,” 
rattled on the unsuspicious girl, “ that’s the 
truth. Jim told me Mr. Herbert ought to 
have had your fortune, but for Mr. Spencer’s 
whim about the name, and that you want to 
make it up to him.” 

Nellie could hear no more. She jumped 
up; she could not endure the accusing look 
fixed on her. 

**T must say good-bye. I think I hear the 
carriage,” she said, and put on her hat and 
veil. 

It was the carriage, and James Elton was 
in it. When he entered the studio he saw 
that all was discovered, and that Herbert 
looked fearfully angry. Of all the foregone 
insinuations which made the truth so inex- 
pressibly bitter to him, Jim was entirely 
ignorant. 

Nellie looked timidly towards Herbert as 
she moved to the door. 

“Our sittings are over,” he said, as he 
bowed coldly to her. “I will send you the 

* picture in a few days.” 

“Ts it finished? ” asked Mrs. Elton. 

* Quite finished.” 

“ Wait, Nell; we will go with you.” 

James handed in the ladies and returned. 
Herbert was painting with great zeal. 

* Are you vexed, John ?” 

“Why?” said Herbert, carelessly. “ Miss 
Spencer wished, no doubt, to be very kind, 
but she has mistaken the object of her be- 
nevolence, and I confess the motive of her 
masquerade is, and will probably always re- 
main, a mystery to me; but of course that 
is no reason why I should be vexed.” 





“ But you look so, John.” 

“‘ Are you and I friends, Jim?” 

“ Are we not?” 

“ Why could you not have told me?” 

Herbert referred to Elton’s engagement, 
but Elton understood him as to the identity 
of the pseudo-Italian and Nellie. 

“T promised I would not—a girl’s whim, 
that’s all.” 

‘Tt does not matter now.” 

Herbert tried to say something about 
wishes for their happiness, but a tightness in 
his throat choked him. 

“Tf you only knew, John, how she wishes 
to serve you-—” 

‘‘Thanks. No man or woman living has 
a right to confer favors on me.” 

His eyes flashed with haughty indigna- 
tion. 

The fact is, as Browning says, “‘ whoso- 
ever loves must be in some sort god or wor- 
shipper, queen or page;” and most of us, 
when we love, choose what seems the royal 
part—that of giving. But it is more divine 
in some cases to submit to receive. And 
Herbert had a nature noble enough to have 
been contented with the subordinate one, had 
Nellie loved him ; but Nellie was betrothed 
to Elton, and it was intolerable to him to be 
indebted to her. 

«‘ When does Mrs. Elton leave Rome ?” 

“In a week or ten days—it is not finally 
settled.” 

Herbert remained silent and went on 
working with a ferocious kind of vigor, and 
Jim thought it best to leave him, as he ob- 
tained nothing but monosyllabic replies to 
his remarks. 

A few days afterwards Miss Spencer re- 
ceived her portrait. With it were two ex- 
quisitely finished landscapes, framed in the 
most elaborate and artistic carving, and a 
note containing these few lines : 


“‘T shall be glad if you think these pic- 
tures will acquit my debt to you. I wish you 
every happiness, and am rejoiced that at last 
you permit me to do so in your true charac- 
ter. Farewell. 


‘‘JoHN HERBERT.” 


No answer was sent to this letter; but 
James, who found Nellie in tears over it, 
went to John to expostulate with him. He 
found the studio locked ; the artist had gone 
to Albano. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A wWEEX afterwards Elton called again, 
and found that Herbert had returned. He 
was looking dreadfully ill, and James could 
see the traces of many struggles and much 
mental as well as physical suffering on his 
face. 

When he entered the studio, Herbert was 
standing before the sketch of Nellie as 
‘‘ Notre Dame de bon Secours;” but he 
turned away savagely and covered it. It 
was torture to him that Jim should see what 
a fool he was. He had so scorned love, and 
now—no, no, it could not be love—he would 
forget it entirely, and devote himself more 
diligently than ever to art. 

“‘T thought you were to leave Rome this 
week, Elton? ” 

“Tam not dreaming of going away.” 

“TI thought you accompanied your aunt 
and sisters P ” 

‘No, I am going to stay.” 

There was a silence, and a look of pain 
passed over Herbert’s face. 

“ Why do you stay, Jim?” 

“Because I am anxious about some one 
in Rome.” 

Herbert did not answer, but the compres- 
sion of his lips and the contraction of his 
forehead showed how much he suffered. 

“ Come to England, John.” 

“You know it is impossible. Do your 
cousins and Miss Spencer leave Rome this 
week ?” 

His lip blanched as he said the word 
Spencer. 

“In a week, I think, or thereabouts.” 

And do you not go with them?” 

* No.” 

“How short and surly you are, Jim.” 

“Don’t provoke me, Herbert.” 

“Dear old fellow,” said Herbert, in the 
boyish and caressing tone which mingled 
with his more serious moods, “ I know you 
are vexed with me, and yet you are going to 
brave the summer heat, which you so dis- 
like, because you think as ill of my state of 
health as Ido myself. Iam not the cold- 
blooded wretch you think me. I accept your 
kindness, and thank you for it from my 
heart.” 

James Elton was moved, but he was too 
seriously displeased to answer. He merely 
nodded, and left the studio, muttering that 
Nellie expected him. He thought Herbert 
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was a brute to Nellie, and yet... After 
he was gone, Herbert sat for a few minutes 
in deep thought; he then rose, and again 
uncovering Nellie’s picture, stood before it. 

‘Notre Dame de bon Secours,” he mur- 
mured, “ but not for me.” 

He would not look again, and turning 
resolutely away, he sat down to the study 
he wished to finish. In the study, he hac 
put in the broken column, with the passion- 
flower crowning it, which he had sketched 
at Mrs. Elton’s. The train of thought which 
it roused was too painful, and he put it 
aside. John Herbert was in love at last; 
but his pride had been wounded to the quick. 
That Nellie, happy in her engagement with 
James, should seek to play the part of Lady 
Bountiful to him, was unendurable. Elton’s 
kindness itself was a torture in certain 
moods. He had just now, acting on the im- 
pulse of the moment, accepted and thanked 
him for his kindness; now, it was a positive 
pain to look forward to the time when Jim 
and he should be left alone, Jim eating out 
his heart in impatience for the time to come 
for him to be free to return to Nellie, and 
she waiting eagerly for the consummation 
of her happiness, which his death was to 
seal. 

“T feel I shall not detain him long,” he 
muttered. 

He was profoundly miserable. Art availed 
him nothing in this mood. That life which 
was to have been consecrated to a spiritual 
idea alone, was ebbing away; and as it 
ebbed, the weakness of his nature made him 
sigh weakly for human affection and earthly 
ties, and the hunger of the heart became 
unappeasable just as all chance of satisfying 
it was over. No man must cultivate one 
part of his nature alone, or he will have a 
heavy debt to pay; and pei iaps at the very 
moment when he is bankrupt of success in 
his most cherished aims, the latent and 
hitherto unemployed forces of his being will 
arise and demand a stern reckoning. 

Herbert sat for some time lost in the 
fluctuation of his feelings ; but the heat be- 
came so suffocating, his power of commanding 
himself was so overcome by physical weak- 
ness, added to mental torture, that he found 
he could not work. He thought the fresh 
air of the Campagna would revive him. He 
left his studio, and jumping into a fiacre, 
told the coachman to drive out of the Porta 
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Salara, He had entirely forgotten it was 
the first of May, and that it was the day the 
German artists celebrate by a procession 
and a picnic in the Campagna. His coach- 
man, however, had not forgotten it, and he 
pushed on his poor jaded, wearied hacks till 
they reached a large assembly of persons 
who had met on that part of the plain which 
is near Poussin’s rocks. 

Every year the German artists and stu- 
dents hold a merry festival in the open air, 
in some picturesque part of the Campagna. 
They keep as closely as possible to the tra- 
ditions of their fatherland. They wear medi- 
eval fancy dresses, they have a president 
enthroned on a fanciful car, and all are deco- 
rated with swords, or rather with scabbards, 
for the weapon inside is a very bloodless 
one,—a mere wooden blade, with the device, 
“Thou shalt not kill,” emblazoned in large 
Gothic characters on it. 

It depends a good deal on who is presi- 
dent how the festa goes off; but when it is 
@ popular member of the fraternity of artists, 
or one who has a spirit of invention, or 
rather of organization, nothing can be gayer 
or more pleasant than this May holiday. 

Bright colors, pretty women, picturesque 
costumes; over all, the Roman sky, with its 
serene and changeless blue ; beneath all, the 
earth, with its carpet of wild flowers and 
tender vernal grass; and around all, that 
balmy, lucid air which it is a positive enjoy- 
ment to breathe, and which seems to soothe 
sorrow as much as it heals pain. 

Then there are all sorts of games, races, 
running in sacks, leaping, wrestling; the 
Teutonic element asserting itself forclbly 
partly in these athletic sports, partly in that 
exquisite music which is heard after the 
noise has ceased. 

At this particular festa was present an 
English lady who had been once a celebrated 
queen of song, both in Italy and England. 
She was an artist, by God’s gift as well as 
by hereditary claim, and the artists present 
were desirous of rendering her due homage. 

After the jovial dinner, which was eaten 
picnic fashion on the grass, about a dozen 
young men disappeared for a few minutes, 
and then, with a sudden burst of sound, the 
beautiful well tutored voices sang a chorus 
composed for the occasion. 

Surely music, like color, is one of God’s 
especial charities. Use might shape form, 
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and sound be intelligible in words, but what 
a gray dumb world it would then be. Now, 
if we seek for beauty for the eye, comes 
color to enchant us; if we seek for beauty 
for the ear, we are ravished by melody, and 
thus to man it is given not only to live, but 
to enjoy. The voices swelled in full accord, 
then sank, and the echoes prolonged the 
sweet cadence till every heart was stirred 
with the passionate melancholy of the strain, 

One person in a group among the listeners 
was moved to tears. Nellie, with Mrs, 
Elton and her daughters, was present. The 
music had touched her as few things could 
have done, and her tears fell fast. She 
moved away, and wandered over the grass 
till she found she had reached the other side 
of the mound at the foot of which all the 
gay company was assembled. It was a 
respite to her to find herself alone, and she 
went on, till she stood behind a clump of 
trees, which entirely shut out from her the 
revellers below, though fragmentary chords 
from the music rose with a sweetness made 
more touching by the breaks and pauses 
caused by the distance. 

Nellie was in a very despondent state of 
mind. She had failed in her plan, and fail- 
ure is ulways bitter. Nellie was a charming 
creature; but charming creatures, let me 
whisper it in your ear, are often self-willed 
and proud. Nellie was very proud, and she 
had not been accustomed to find herself 
baffled ; nay, it seemed very like being twice 
rejected. Yes: the ugly thought would 
come; she turned pale as she reflected on 
it, and then the paleness gave way to a 
warm indignant blush. It never occurred 
to Nellie that any one could misunderstand 
her relations with James. He was her 
brother, her guardian, her old friend (not 
such an old friend as Herbert, though); but 
such a staid, steady fellow could never be 
thought of in any other capacity but that of 
adviser, consoler, guide. It was sweet, how- 
ever, to have such an affection to fall back 
on. He loved Herbert, too, so dearly ; and 
Herbert had accepted_his offer of remaining 
with him—that was one comfort. 

Nellie resolved to make him promise 
faithfully to let her know every particular 
of Herbert’s health. She did not dare allow 
even to herself (poor Nellie!) that there was 
much to fear in Herbert’s state ; nor did she 
acknowledge why all her hopes were thus 
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bound in Herbert’s life, and that the grati- Nellie thought so too, and wished she 
tude of the child had merged into the ab- could read Herbert’s. He was so pale, he 
sorbing love of the woman. She was too looked so ill, and yet in his eyes was a 
innocent and too girlish clearly to under- troubled gleam whenever he met hers, which 
stand her own feelings. She only knew she gave a fire and a glow to his whole face. She 


was very unhappy. 

While she was thus musing, a slow step | 
at her side made her look up, and a voice | 
suddenly addressed her :-— 

“Miss Spencer! is it possible? ” 

It was Herbert. He had got out of his 
carriage and sent it away, while he wandered 
as far as he could from the gay pleasure 
seekers below. 

Nellie recovered herself at once. 

“ Why impossible, Mr. Herbert? ” 

“T could not fancy you would be left 
alone.” 

“Why should I have less liberty than 
other people? I was a little tired, and I 
fancied I could enjoy the music better here,” 
Nellie answered, petulantly. It is often a 
woman’s armor when she feels most weak 
and humble.” 

“ What a pathos underlies their gayest 
songs with the Germans, do you not think 
so?” He plunged at once into a subject 
which could be impersonal, for there was a | 
tone in her voice which stung him. 

“Yes: it is very perceptible in such a 
chorus as this, which is joyous and genial, 
but in which there is a depth so different 
from the light sparkling brindisi of an Italian 
composer.” 

“Yes; the Italians have much more sin- | 
gle-mindedness, or single-heartedness, if it | 
may be so called, than we have; they love, 
hate, enjoy, suffer with a more simple whole- | 
ness than we Northerns.” 

“ There is not that mingling of opposing 
currents ; with us, even in joy there is per- | 
ceptible a yearning for the unattained and | 
unattainable; and in our grief there is al- | 
ways a note of aspiration, of victory.” 

“Tf I may speak as a painter, the Italians 
know blue and red—the Germans under- 
stand violet and orange.” 

“I suppose the perfect individual would | 
be one who manages the whole scale of | 
color, blends hope with grief, humility with | 
joy.” 

“Tt is the same with the countenance: 
how plainly we read these expressive faces 
around us; our Northern ones are almost | 
inscrutable.” 





| had a dim consciousness that no man who 
was utterly indifferent towards her could so 
have looked. But his words and manner 
belied his eyes. 

Both felt too constrained, however, to pro- 
long the interview, and they rose and turned 
their steps downwards. 

It was now late in the afternoon, and the 
clear and cloudless heavens were deepening 
into that wonderful orange tint which is so 
peculiar to Roman sunsets—a color at once 
transparent, yet deep. But this evening 
Herbert’s artist eye was blind to 


“ The strange superfluous glory of the air.” 


They walked side by side, with drooping 
eyes and silent lips; with the same sad 
thought in the hearts of each, that it was 
certainly the last time they should so walk 
together. 

Oh! if the earth on which we tread could 
be conscious of the feelings which make 
heavy the once light foot, or if the sky could 
guess why our eyes turn away from its blue 
arch, it might be that a voice of comfort and 
consolation would be heard to whisper to us. 
But it never may be so; and now as ever, 
all nature was silent and unpitying; and 
Herbert, and Nellie never forgot the misery 
of that walk, the smiling recklessness of the 
sunny scene around them, nor the relentless 
serenity of the blue above them. 

When they reached the Eltons, Jim was 
startled at seeing them together. He anx- 
iously perused their faces to see if there had 
been pardon or reconciliation; but they were 
both so pale and sad, he saw there was no 
change. Herbert said a few words of civil 
greeting, and then took his leave. 

Every one was beginning to move, and 
the carriages were assembled. The servants 
were running about after their respective 
padroni, packing up baskets and gathering 
cloaks. But, as sometimes happens in such 
cases, there was some difficulty in arranging 
the various parties. There had been an ac- 
cumulation of people, and no corresponding 
stretching and elastic power in the equipages. 

Nellie had come in her own carriage witb 


| Mrs. Elton and the two girls, and Elton on 
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the box; but a lady and her son had joined | 
their party, and there was some hesitation 
as to how they could be accommodated. 
Nellie settled it in a moment. She said she 
would walk part of the way with Elton, and 
the first empty vehicle that could be found 
was to be sent back for her. She was re- 
joiced at the prospect of the quiet téte-d-téte 
with Elton, instead of the chattering of his 
sisters and the platitudes of his aunt. Some 
apologies were made; and the young man 
who had joined the party on purpose to im- 
prove his acquaintance with the heiress, 
looked considerably disappointed. 

Nellie drew down her veil and walked si- 
lently beside Jim. He commenced making 
some observations on the day, but she was 
silent, and his remarks remained unan- 
swered. At last she said,— 

“ When will you write to me, Jim?” 

* As soon as you please, Nellie.” 

“T rely on your writing to me very often 
long letters, telling me all you do, where 
you go, who you see;— how Herbert is.” 
Her voice sank as she added the last injunc- 
tion. 

“T promise you, Nell.” 

Elton’s brave heart felt a pang, but he 
conquered it nobly. All he did was precious 
in her eyes now, because through him she 
would hear of Herbert. The most unselfish 
of mortals could not be insensible to the 
sting of such a thought, but he was too gen- 
erous to allow it to rankle. 

Gradually the distance between them and 
the few pedestrians besides themselves in- 
creased, and they were left to almost utter 
solitude. 

* You will be very tired, I fear, Nellie,” 
said Jim, observing her languid and spirit- 
less step. 

“No; but I wish we could never reach 
Rome.” 

“‘T fear it will be very late before we shall 
do so. It is so difficult to find carriages at 
this hour.” 

Presently a speck in the distance became 
visible, approaching them ; it came nearer, 
enlarged, and they saw a common calesse, 
driven by a rustic-looking man, and drawn 
by a spirited but rather restive horse. 

Elton hailed it. Would the man take 
them to Rome, or would he—for Elton saw 





there was only place for two—follow them 
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on foot, and repossess himself of his equipage 
after it deposited Elton and Nellie at home P 

The man demurred; he was going back 
to his own house. It was late, and to return 
would oblige him to pass a night in Rome ; 
however, on promise of an adequate remu- 
neration for all this inconvenience, he con- 
sented. 

Elton handed Nellie in, and jumped in 
himself, the man holding the horse mean- 
while. 

“Eun poco fiero, Signore; bada, bada,” * 
he added, as, having taken the reins, Elton 
set off. The horse evidently did not like 
retracing his steps from the pleasant road 
leading to his stable and supper. His bells 
and scarlet tassels shook most ominously ; 
and the curious gilt hook which rises from 
the collar of the barbaric Roman harness, and 
to which was, as usual, appended a tuft of 
fiery-looking feathers, matching the tuft 
fastened on his forehead, nodded very vi- 
ciously from side to side as he felt the bit 
and reins. 

“ What a brute,” said Elton; “he will 
pull my wrists off.” Nellie, to whom the 
very sensation of physical fear was unknown, 
could not help laughing at the contest. 
“ Hush, Nellie, for God’s sake! Jf he kicks, 
we are done for; and there are some ugly 
bits of road between us and Rome.” 

Nothing but Elton’s strong hand could 
have curbed the horse at all; bnt his nerves 
were not of iron, and he was anxious about 
Nellie. 

“If we were only clear of the gap,” he 
said. 

“ What gap?” 

‘‘ They are making a new road in a more 
direct line from the gate ; and where it meets 
this one there is a sharp turn, which might 
be awkward, for on one side it suddenly falls 
several feet.” 

The shocks and strains which the little 
calesse had endured, seemed to try its springs 
to the utmost, as the horse would gallop for 
a few yards and then plunge and swerve in 
the most headlong manner. 

“It is quite useless, Nell. You must 
jump out. Here, my good fellow,” said 
Elton to a man whom they were overtaking, 
“hold his head for a minute.” 


* He is a little wild, sir; take care—take care. 
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The man turned: it was Herbert. He 
obeyed, and stood in the path as the horse 
came up, and held him. 

“Nellie, jump out,” called Jim, almost 
throwing her from the carriage as he leaped 
out himself. 

Nellie was so confused and bewildered 
that she lost her presence of mind. She 
stumbled and fell, fortunately clear of the 
carriage. The horse, held in for a moment, 
swerved aside, and then, with headlong 
fury, plunged onwards. In a moment ca- 
lesse and horse were in the gap. 

Herbert and Elton raised Nell. She was 
stunned by her fall. 

“ Lift her,” said James. “TI will go to 
that accursed horse; but you must carry 
her down the bank yonder. I think there 
is a little rill of water there.” 

Herbert did not say that the horse’s sud- 
den swerving had bruised and nearly dislo- 
cated his shoulder. He lifted Nellie and 
carried her to the stream. When Nellie 
came to her senses, her hat was off her face, 
her hair wet, but she saw no one. 

She called James. 

“James is with the horse,” said Herbert. 
She then found he was standing leaning 
against the bank, but he did not turn round. 

“ Who brought me here ? ” 

“James told me to do so.” 
was very weak and low. 

“ Again!” muttered Nellie, “ again I owe 
my life to him. How unfortunate I am. 
He has no right to do it.” 

‘No right, Miss Spencer,” said Herbert, 
who had turned round and showed a face so 
deathly pale that Nellie was awe-struck. 
She could not continue her reproach,—half 
jest, half earnest,—but approached him 
frightened and penitent. At this moment, 
a carriage advanced towards them, which 
proved to be the one sent by Mrs. Elton, 
with Nellie’s own servant on the box. 

James, having found the calesse shattered 
to pieces, and the horse reduced to docility 
from fright, bade the servant lead it on to 
Rome, and Nellie and he got into the other 
carriage; Herbert would have turned away, 
but Elton made him get in too. 

“ Are you sure you are not hurt?” said 
James to Nellie. 

“No; only shaken and bruised.” 

‘What an end to our day of pleasure,” 
continued Jim, but the two other occupants 


His voice 
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of the carriage were perfectly silent, and he 
said no more. 

When they arrived at Via Gregoriana, 
Nellie was assisted out by James. She 
turned round and looked wistfully at Her- 
bert, but after one glance he had turned 
away. 

“God bless him! he has saved my life 
again,” she said, as she and Elton went in, 
having given orders for the coachman to 
drop Herbert at his studio. 

After stopping for half an hour to explain 
matters to Mrs. Elton, James went home, 
and then thought he would go and see after 
Herbert, whose looks and silence had 
alarmed him. 

At the door there was a little crowd, and 
the carriage which had taken him home was 
still in the street, while the coachman was 
answering questions right and left. 

“# quasi morto,” were the words he 
heard. 

‘“« What is it?” he asked. 

A dozen voices replied that the Signor 
forestiere had fainted, and had been obliged 
to be carried into his studio. That he was 
dying, if not dead. 

James rushed up-stairs—the studio was 
full of persons, but Herbert was not there ; 
he pushed open the door of the bedroom, 
thcre were some people busy about the bed, 
on it John Herbert lay, with blood staining 
his lips ; he had broken a blood-vessel. 

“It is all over, dear fellow,” he whispered, 
in a hoarse voice; “ but tell her I loved her. 
You will forgive me, I know, for I have 
never let her see it. I knew she was yours ; 
but why not tell me, Jim?” 

“Mine! God help you, Herbert, how 
could you be so deceived. I love her, as 
you may guess, but Nellie has no feeling 
for me but regard, friendship, confidence. 
I saw it at once, and have never breathed a 
word of my feelings to her.” 

A strange, wild light gleamed in Herbert’s 
eyes, but only for a moment; “tell her, 
then, I loved her, darling Nellie.” 

The revulsion of feeling was too strong, 
and he fainted again. 

Elton had sent for the best surgeon in 
Rome, and he arrived, fortunately, almost 
immediately. After three or four hours of 
great peril, the effusion of blood wae 
stanched, and the case pronounced not en 
tirely hopeless. Constant watching was en- 











joined. Weakness and fever were both to 
be guarded against, but if all went well, the 
enforced care and repose might, so said the 
great authority, restore his health, which 
evidently had been much shaken. 


“Dear Nell,” wrote Elton, “I cannot 
leave Herbert; his exertions to-day have 
ended in a broken blood-vessel. Do not be 
frightened ; great care is required, but the 
worst of the danger is over. He was in 

eat peril for some hours, I shall not 
eave him for a day or two. Take care of 
yourself. I will send you another bulletin 
to-morrow. How he loves you, Nell! he 
had got some preposterous nonsense into 
his head before; but when he thought it 
was all over with him, he held me to him 
and whispered, with what we all thought 
was his last breath, ‘Tell her how I loved 
her. Darling Nellie.’ Will this bring back 
the color to your cheek, and the light to 
your eyes? It was all a mistake before!” 


The leader of a forlorn hope, the martyr 
in his shirt of fire, have rarely overcome 
self more nobly and entirely than did James 
Elton when he wrote the last few sentences 
of his letter. He despatched it at ten 
o’clock, and composed himself for the night, 
leaving the door between the bedroom and 
studio half open, that a little air might en- 
ter the room during the warm May night. 

Herbert continued asleep: the exhaus- 
tion was so great, and nature was also 
asserting her right to replace the rest he 
had so mercilessly robbed himself of for so 
many months and years. Elton was dozing, 
too, be it said; in fact, good, patient Elton 
was tired out, but it was a very slight doze, 
for he started to his feet on hearing a sound 
of a passer by in the street. All was quiet 
again. He had heard about ten minutes 
after the movement in the street, a slight 
rustle in the curtains at the opposite side 
of the bed, but he fancied it was the window, 
or some outer door beyond, which had ad- 
mitted a little air, and he did not move. 
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the hand. It was so soft and small that he 
involuntarily opened his eyes. 

A female figure was bending over him; 
there was tender compassion, but there was 
something more solemn and more exalted in 
those divine eyes. 

“* Notre Dame de bon Secours! Oh, if I 
dream may I never wake again.” His senses 
seemed swaying to and fro on the verge of 
delirium. 

It was a low but mortal voice which re- 
plied— 

“Was all the debt to be mine, John? 
were you to save my life twice, and this 
time at the risk of your own, and was I never 
to prove that I was grateful to you—that I 
loved you?” 

The last words were added in compliance 
with the wild and questioning ardor in the 
hollow eyes which were fixed on her, and 
then she bent low over his hand, and Her- 
bert felt Nellie’s tears fall fast on it. 

Six months afterwards John Herbert was 
painting at his great picture. He was 
paler, thinner, but the whole man looked 
vivified into health and happiness. He and 
Nellie had been married a month. It was 
November, and they had returned to Rome. 
‘* How are you getting on, Herbert ? ” said 
Elton. 

‘‘ Famously ; but when did you arrive ? ” 

“Only last night. I am enroute to the 
East.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” said a voice from the loggia, 
and there, framed in by the hanging tendrils 
of the tardy vine, Nellie looked down upon 
them, radiant with beauty and beautiful 
with joy. 

“J will not hear of your going, dear old 
Jim,” she said ; “you must stay this winter 
with us. We will make you so happy.” 
“You have the right model at last, John,” 
said Elton, with a strange wistful look. 
“Yes, thanks to you, Jim, a model and a 
wife. I owe you both.” 

John Herbert never attained to great pre- 





About dawn Herbert awoke. He moaned 
a little, and with the vague unrest of weak. | 
ness, stretched out hisarms. A hand held a_| 
cup with a cordial to his lips. | 


| 
} 


“Thank you, Jim,” he said, and vressed ' 


cision or order, but he became a great 
painter, and in al] his pictures there was the 


same noble head, with its deep and spiritual 


eyes, and its lovely, loving mouth. He and 
Nell were happy though married. 
I. B. 
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THE SHORE.—GONE.—TRUTH. 


THE SHORE. 


SvuBTLE distinctions, qualified assents, 

Classifications not to be transgressed, 

Theories of science and disputed facts, 

Religious squabbles, philosophic schools, 

Historic ages, periods of geology, 

Artistic jargon, progress of the species, 

Classic and Goikion dndiete oppositions, 

Wherein the memory faints, the reason reels, 

The imagination frets—I put them all 

Behind me; for I stand upon the shore, 

And a of the land—the man-marred 
and— 

Not of the sea. The waters know them not, 

But draw their level leagues against the sky, 

And heaving ceaselessly through formless forms 

Their ever-changeful, never-changing bulk, 

Come dancing, flashing, rolling to my feet. 

Their murmurous speech I cannot coin in 
words, 

Nor grasp the meaning of that doubtful smile : 

Of Christian moral or of Pagan creed 

They make no mention, but ignore mankind, } 

And disregard with even countenance 

Plesiosaurus or excursion train ; 

Awful in every mood—a molten mass 

Of boiling chaos, as a week ago, 

Green monsters lighted by the flying storm, 

Or creeping, as they crept but yesterday. 

Raggedly bannered by the coiling mist, 

With dull and leaden cadence to the shore, 

To-day the azure canopy above 

Is mirrored azure in the brine below ; 

The breeze that clears the brightness overhead 

Just wakes the “countless laughter” of the 


deep. 
Surely to-day God’s Spirit visibly 
Moves, as of yore, upon the waters’ face ; 
Man’s spirit feels the kindred presence stir 
Within, and straightway rends the bandages 
Of custom, logic, sense, that swathe him up ; 
Fares forth in widening circles, till he greet 
The dim horizon, lifted to the life 
Of harmony with nature and with God. 


—Fraser’s Magazine. T. E. H. 


GONE. 
BY ALICE CARY. 


Gone from my hope for him—gone from my 
trust in him— 
Broken, borne down in a profitless strife— 
Speak his name softly, and mourn for him ten- 
derly, 
Ne’er to have come to himself in his life. 


His great heart within him forevermore silent— 
No hand that could gather its music away— 

He dwelt in the land of his love like a stranger— 
Not master, but guest in his house of the clay. 
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Men that saw only with cloudier vision, 
Coming up to him, went sturdily past— 
How can I choose but weep wild tears of woe 
for him, 
Heart, head and tongue playing false to the 
last 2 


Speak his name tenderly, mourn for him bit- 
terly— 
Gone, and no token of honor conferred— 
Hid in the shadow of beauty immortal, 
Singing no song that the world ever heard. 


Ah, could this dust have been shaped to its 


uses, 
What triumphs there were for his spirit to 
win— 
Speak from the darkness, my poct, and say 
hast thou 
Come to thyself in the world thou art in ? 


O speak lest I die of my grief—from the dark- 
ness 
Speak to me, my beautiful poet, and say 
Thou hast come to thyself, thou hast gone from 
the twilight, 
And walkst in the glad, golden light of the 
day. 


TRUTH. 


Tuov long disowned, reviled, opprest, 
Strange friend of human-kind, 

Seeking, through many years, a rest 
Within our hearts to find— 


How late thy bright and awful brow 
Breaks through these clouds of sin! 

Hail Truth divine! we know thee now 
Angel of God, come in! 


Come! though with purifying fire 
And desolating sword ! 

Thou of all nations the desire, 
Earth waits thy cleansing word ! 


Struck by the lightning of thy glance, 
Let old oppressions die ! 

Before thy cloudless countenance 
Let fear and falsehood fly ! 


Anoint our eyes with healing grace 
To see, as ne’er before, 

Our Father in our Brother’s face, 
Our Master in his poor ! 


Flood our dark life with golden day ! 
Convince, subdue, enthral! 

Then to a mightier yield thy sway, 
And Love be all in all! E.S. 





—Anti-Slavery Standard, 








NOW OR NEVER. 


At “ Phi Beta day” at Harvard University, 17 
July, the following poem was read by Dr. O. W. 
Holmes. 


In vain the common theme my lips would shun, 

All tongues, all thoughts, all hearts can find 
but one. 

Our alcoves, where the noisy world was dumb, 

Throb with dull drum-beats, and the echoes 
come 

Laden with sounds of battle and wild cries 

That mingle their discordant symphonies. 


Old books from yonder shelves are whispering 
“ Peace ! 

This is the realm of letters, not of strife.” 

Old graves in yonder field are saying ‘‘ Cease! 

Hic jacet ends the noisiest mortals life.” 

—Shut your old books! What says the tele- 
graph ? 

We want an Extra, not an epitaph. 

Old Classmates, (Time’s unconscious almanacs, 

Counting the years we leave behind our backs, 

And wearing them in wrinkles on the brow 

Of friendship with his kind ‘“‘ How are you 
now ?” 

Take us by the hand and speak of times that 
were— 

Then comes a moment’s pause: “ Pray, tell 
me where 

Your boy is now? Wounded, as I was told.”— 

“Twenty?” “ What—bless me! twenty-one 
years old!” 

“Yes,—time moves fast.” ‘That’sso. Old 
classmate, say, 

Do you remember our Commencement-day ? 

Were we such boys as these at twenty?” Nay, 

God called them to a nobler task than ours, 

And gave them holier thoughts and manlier 
powers,— 

This is the day of fruits and not of flowers ! 

These “ boys’’ we talk about like ancient sages 

Are the same men we read of in old pages, — 

The bronze recast of dead heroic ages ! 


We grudge them not,—our dearest, bravest, 
best,— 

Let but the quarrel’s issue stand confest : 

Tis Earth’s old slave-God battling for his 
crown 

And Freedom fighting with her visor down ! 


Better the jagged shells their flesh should man- 

Better ‘their bones from Rahab-necks should 
dangle, 

Better the fairest flower of all our culture 

Should cram the black maw of the Southern 
vulture 





Than Cain act o’er the murder’of his brother 
Unum on our side—pluribus on the other ! 
Each of us owes the rest his best endeavor ; 
Take these few lines,—we’ll call them 


NOW OR NEVER. 


Listen, young heroes! your country is calling ! 
Time strikes the hour for the brave and the 
true ! 
Now, while the foremost are fighting and falling, 
Fill up the ranks that have opened for you! 


You whom the fathers made free and defended, 
Stain not the scroll that emblazons their fame ! 

You whose fair heritage spotless descended, 
Leave not your children a birthright of shame! 


Stay not for questions while Freedom stands 
gasping ! 
Wait not till Honor lies wrapped in his pall! 
Brief the lips’ meeting be, swift the hand’s 
clasping,— 
“ Off for the wars ” is enough for them all ! 


Break from the arms that would fondly caress 


ou: 
Hark | *tis the bugle-blast ! sabres are drawn ! 
Mothers shall pray for you, fathers shall bless 


you, 
Maidens shall weep for you when you are 
gone! 


Never or now! cries the blood of a nation 
Poured on the turf where the red rose should 
bloom ; 
Now is the day and the hour of salvation ; 
Never or now! peals the trumpet of doom! 


Never or now! roars the hoarse-throated cannon 
Through the black canopy blotting the skies ; 
Never or now! flaps the shell-blasted pennon 
O’er the deep ooze where the Cumberland 
lies ! 


From the foul dens where our brothers are dy- 


ing, 
Aliens and foes in the land of their birth, 
From the rank swamps where our martyrs are 
lying 
Pleading in vain for a handful of earth; 


From the hot plains where they perish outnum- 
bered 
Furrowed and ridged with the battle-field’s 
low, 
Comes the loud summons; too long you have 
slumbered, 
Hear the last Angel-trump—Never or Now! 





